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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Reunion 

Sir: The 10th Troop Carrier Group 
will hold its seventh annual reunion 
of World War II members in Dayton, 
Ohio, on August 7. Those interested 
in attending may obtain details from 
the undersigned by writing to 339 

South Fostoria Ave. 
Lt. Frank Sieminski (USAF, Ret.) 

Springfield, Ohio 


@ The editors are sorry this notice 
is so late in being published; the re- 
quest arrived in this office quite late. 
We are always more than happy to 
publish such announcements but re- 
quest that they arrive in our offices at 
least three months in advance of re- 
union dates to assure that they will 
appear before the meeting opens. 


ee 


On Jansky 
Sir: My congratulations on your 
most informative, interesting, and in- 
spiring article on Mr. Jansky. (The 
Sounding Firmament, May issue.) As 
a physics major and an amateur as- 
tronomer, I feel guilty to admit that 
until your article, Karl Jansky was, 
in my mind, another of the stuffed 
shirts on the shelf. Now I am con- 
vinced that his contributions were in- 
deed very beneficial. 
AIC William Fischer 
Omaha, Nebr. 


ee 


School Days 
Sir: Your most comprehensive ar- 

ticle on ECI (As Close As Your Mail- 
box, May issue) overlooked what I 
consider to be two important side ef- 
fects enjoyed by all students. These 
are the feeling of real accomplish- 
ment that goes with completing one 
course, and the mental stimulation ex- 
perienced in receiving and opening 
the next. 

Capt. George K. Bernhard, Jr. 

Columbus, Ohio 

(Continued on page 2) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, continued 


A New Earp? 


Sir: In your May issue you reported 
on the activities of the Nellis AFB, 
Nev., Fast Draw Club and noted that 
TSgt. Samuel Rogers had turned in the 
best time—.19 of a second—to draw 
and fire. This is excellent time and we 
would like to congratulate Sergeant 
Rogers, but our president, SSgt. Ed- 
ward Kemnetz (see cut), has topped 





that mark repeatedly. His best time 
to date is .12 of a second to draw, 
fire, and hit his target. We are most 
anxious to know if any reader of 
your magazine knows of anyone who 
has topped this time. Incidentally, the 
main purpose of our club, which was 
formed in January of this year, is to 
promote safety in the fast-draw han- 
dling of a single-action pistol. The 
use of live ammunition is prohibited 
and wax bullets, pellets, and BBs sub- 
stituted. At present, we have 17 mem- 
bers, ten of whom are civilians from 
nearby communities, and hope to in- 
crease our membership to 25 by the 
end of the year. 

SSgt. John Howard 

Sewart AFB, Tenn. 


x * * 


On OJT 

Sir: I would like to extend my con- 
gratulations on the article Compla- 
cency in OJT which appeared in the 
April issue of THE AIRMAN. The 
author has cited what I believe to be 
one of the key problems in the pro- 
gram today. The relative importance 
of this program must not be under- 
estimated, particularly as we progress 
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into the era of austere manning. The 
current attitude of complacency has 
produced a system of stagnation and 
over-specialization within many 
AFSCs. In the 363rd Tactical Recon- 
naissance Wing, we have come up 
with a training plan designed to offset 
this shortcoming by providing for a 
systematic rotation of personnel 
through all phases of their job. It has 
worked extremely well for us and we 
would be more than willing to share 
it with others who might be interest- 
ed in adopting the plan. 

Capt. Bruce Bowden 

Shaw AFB, S. C. 


@ Those interested in details of this 
plan may write to Captain Bowden, 
On-the-Job Training Officer, Head- 
quarters, 363rd Tactical Reconnais- 
sance Wing, Shaw AFB, S. C. 


x * * 


Hometown 


Sir: I have just completed the story 
Bailout (April issue) and am wonder- 
ing if the crash area mentioned was 
Georgianna, Ala. This is my home 
town and I know several people with 
names such as those that appeared in 
this story. If so, their actions make 
me mighty proud of these homefolks. 


A2C Thurston Mosley 


Reese AFB, Tex. 


@ Airman Mosely is quite correct 
in assuming the unidentified area was 
indeed his home town, and THE AIR- 
MAN would like to second his feeling 
of pride in the residents of this area. 


x © © 


Footnote to History 


Sir: My congratulations on the 
story of “Shorty” Schroeder—The 
Man With the Frozen Eyeballs— 


which appeared in your March issue. 
I was fortunate enough to know the 
gentleman and never cease to be 
amazed at some of his past exploits. 

For instance, while stationed at old 
Ellington Field, Tex., (1917-1918) I 
watched Shorty design and build the 
first night flying installation. Upon its 
completion, I was among the first to 
take a night flight with him, up over 
Houston and down past Galveston. 
All the while we were in the air, from 
the center of the stage where the light 
signals had been installed, that re- 
assuring beam marked our home base. 

Later in 1918, I was ordered to 


Chanute Field, Ill. Around Thanks. 
giving we received word that Shorty 
was enroute to Chicago for the holi- 
day. That same morning, arriving 
from just over the tops of the corn- 
stalks, he landed at our field. As we 
chatted over the side of Shorty’s 
Spad, he called attention to his pas. 
senger — Mrs. Schroeder — who was 
seated on the floor of the cockpit 
facing the pilot, her legs extending 
back into the fuselage. We helped 
her deplane while the aircraft was re- 
fueled, then assisted them in reassum- 
ing their positions so that the flight 
could be continued. 

Again, many thanks for reawaken- 
ing fond memories of one of the Air 
Force’s most colorful pioneers. 

Earl R. Southee 


Athens, Pa. 
x * 
Nostalgia 


Sir: I read with nostalgic reflection 
the fine article Birthplace of the Winds 
which appeared in your March issue. 
However, I would like to take excep- 
tion to a few minor points. I think 
you will find that Driftwood Bay was 
manned by 22 people, the same as all 
auxiliary stations in the area. Also, 
I'm sure that the cost figures were 
slightly higher than those given for 
Nikolski as this station covered more 
area and was capable of housing more 
personnel than the other four stations. 
Aside from these two points, the ar- 
ticle was exceptionally well done. 

Maj. Vernon K. Hanna 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DETERRENT 


August 1960 








by Lt. Gen. J. H. Atkinson 





Commander. Air Defense Command 


M* PEOPLE think America’s ability to smash an attacker into oblivion with 

our retaliatory forces is an adequate deterrent against aggression. This is not 
quite true, however. If a potential aggressor can devise an adequate defense against 
our offensive power he has then won “half” the battle. If he can accomplish an at- 
tack without prohibitive losses, he is then in a very favorable position to win the 
whole battle—and the war. 

A true deterrent must consist of adequate defensive—or “protective”-—forces as 
well as retaliatory power. It is dangerous to forget that a deterrent is psychological 
at best—that any physical attack on our homeland will require “protection” as well 
as a strategic retaliatory capability. The retaliatory weapons which can wreak 
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havoc with an enemy’s capacity to continue striking 
will not protect the nation from an initial attack 
launched against us. They will do their important job 
away from the homeland, leaving it squarely up to Air 
Defense Command to meet the enemy’s onslaught. 

The public all too often is resigned to the theory that 
the nation must absorb the initial attack, and, while 
reeling from it, dispatch the retaliatory long-range 
bombers and missiles for the counterpunch. This is not 
the thinking of Air Defense Command. We believe that 
the U. S. should not absorb the initial attack but 
repulse it! Our job, whether the attack comes by mis- 
sile or by manned bombers, is to meet the threat before 
it materializes on American soil. 

Critics from time to time say that air defense in this 
age of fast developing super-weapons will concentrate 
on protection of certain strategic areas, leaving the 
outer fringes of the population open to destruction. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. This command 
was conceived in an effort to afford protection to the 
entire population of the nation as well as the industrial 
centers and the Strategic Air Command bases. 

The Air Defense Command must be well enough 
equipped to repulse an invader while the Strategic Air 
Command would be launching its weapons to destroy 
his ability to continue the attack. It will avail our na- 
tion naught if, while we are destroying an attacker, we 
ourselves are obliterated. 

In almost no other major command of the Air Force 


has the mission problem changed so rapidly or so often 
as in Air Defense Command. Air defense must con- 
stantly realign itself equipment-wise to meet the threat 
of new weapon developments. At its inception, semi- 
local defense was the objective. Equipment consisted of 
comparatively short-range radar teamed with day and 
night fighter-interceptor bases nearby. 

The advent of intercontinental bombers brought a 
need for an early warning system with a range of thou- 
sands, rather than hundreds, of miles. The result was a 
complete reorganization of combat methods, and estab- 
lishment of the radar fences in Canada and the Arctic. 
The Dew line across the Arctic Circle, the Pinetree line, 
and Mid-Canada line moved early warning capabilities 
thousands of miles northward and, for the first time, 
meant that cities everywhere in the U. S. would receive 
warning of an attack while our interceptors were 
launched to meet the enemy as far away as possible. 

The Air Defense Command today is a fully opera- 
tional command. We perform the first three phases of 
our mission daily as our fighters scramble to identify 
and intercept approaching unknown aircraft detected 
by the radar warning net. 

Traditionally, defense has been in a position of hav- 
ing to wait until an offensive weapon was developed 
before the defensive medium could be designed. We 
face serious problems as we enter the ICBM era with- 
out an adequate defense. This lack in itself need not 
prove fatal, however. Looking into the future we see a 
grim potential—aerospace vehicles and their tremen- 
dous combat applications. Rapid technological develop- 
ments can conceivably open the way to provision of a 
much needed defense against ICBMs. 

Such weapon systems for defense against the ICBM, 
however, would not necessarily be equipped to cope 
with manned bombers or air-breathing missiles which 
comprise the major threat today. Conducting a nuclear 
defense in space is far different from directing the nu- 
clear defense down toward earth to reach low-level in- 
vaders. 

At this time, it would appear decidedly unwise to 
dismiss arbitrarily the manned bomber as not being a 
continuing threat. Although it is agreed generally that 
manned bombers will be replaced as the major threat 
in years to come, we must not forget that they can be 
a fatal threat for the next several years. This, even 
though not one new bomber were built from this day 
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on. It would be ironic indeed, some years hence, to be 
destroyed by manned bombers while our advanced 
systems designed to defend against space and missile 
threats stood by powerless to cope with a low-level 
attack. 

It would seem then, that to have continued protec- 
tive capability against an attacker, we must (1) main- 
tain and continue to improve our defense against the 
manned bomber threat, and (2) develop adequate 
means to cope with the missile and space threats. 

As matters stand today, the Air Defense Command 
is doing its job—that of creating and maintaining a de- 
terrent defense force of continuing strength geared to 
change as rapidly as possible to cope with new weap- 
ons under design or production by a potential enemy. 

Air Defense Command is quick to acknowledge that 
it needs equipment and know-how to meet each threat 
in turn. Among the cited needs are all-weather, Mach 3 
interceptors with a 1,000-mile radius of action; longer- 
range airborne radar in the interceptors to free them 
from the need for staying within a certain radius of 
ground radar stations; longer range ground radar capa- 
ble of detecting and reporting possible attackers all the 
Way up to the stratosphere. The protective, as well as 
the retaliatory, forces comprising a truly effective de- 
terrent, must keep pace with the weapons of an enemy 
and our own technological abilities. 

Long-range defense today and in the aerospace age 
is a keynote to adequate protection of the nation. In 
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facing reality America cannot escape the fact that we 
must purchase freedom and survival as long as a poten- 
tial aggressor is in a position to impose his will on the 
nation by force. The problem resolves into the ques- 
tion, “Will we pay the price for weapons and forces 
that can provide protection and deterrence from at- 
tack?” 

The United States today faces problems of defense 
more complex and more difficult to solve than any na- 
tion has faced in the history of mankind. The funds for 
research, development, and physical forces are limited, 
and the Department of Defense has the responsibility 
of utilizing these resources in areas that will achieve 
the most effective results. Each branch of the service 
and each service command is convinced that it requires 
additional funds to discharge its specific responsibilities. 
We must face the fact that each must accept certain 
compromises—even calculated risks—in DOD’s efforts 
to cope with the overall problem. 

Each of us can help by streamlining operations, by 
trying to improve efficiency. But a guaranteed survival 
of America depends on public moral and financial sup- 
port of forces that can deter attack until world peace 
is assured. Without that support, we can only hope for 
an ability to win a war that is thrust upon us. If our 
psychological deterrent fails, then America’s hope for 
survival must depend largely on the Air Defense Com- 
mand’s ability to protect the nation—to repulse the 


attack. = 
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F® A WORLD which perforce has been living in 
uneasy awareness of the possibility of a sneak 
attack spearheaded by a murderous rain of ballistic 
missiles, there are now sound expectations that this 
macabre nightmare will be virtually eliminated. These 
expectations, it is true, cannot be realized tomorrow 
or the next day but they may well be largely fulfilled by 
the mid ’60s which military analysts have feared would 
usher in a period of acute peril. 

Harbinger of the prospective breakthrough was the 
encouraging performance of Midas I], man’s first early 
warning satellite. Although an untested experimental 
vehicle that presently developed one of the “bugs” 
which seem the lot of prototype space devices, the 
behavior of this global sentry during the 16 times it 
orbited the earth in its initial 24 hours satisfied design- 
ers of the system that they had put together a basic 
package which could deliver. 

Once operational, the Midas promises the U. S. ad- 
vance warning of an ICBM attack amounting to almost 
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by William A. Kinney, Airman Staff 


30 minutes, or about double the time which existing 
radar installations can provide. For allies situated nearer 
the Eurasian heartland of Communist imperialism the 
warning time would be shorter but more than can be 
counted on now. 


The Midas represents one element of what may be 
termed the Free World’s insurance policy against a 
surprise missile offensive. A second is BMEWS (Bal- 
listic Missile Early Warning System) whose huge, foot- 
ball field-size radar installations are currently under 
construction in Alaska, Greenland, and the U. K. The 
third is Samos, the reconnaissance satellite. 


The warning brain of Midas consists of infrared 
sensors. It detects the intense heat generated by an 
enemy missile’s engines soon after it leaves the pad. 


In flashing a launch alarm to the Air Force Satellite 
Tracking Stations Midas would, in effect, be supplying 
the geographic coordinates for the general area where 
the missile base was located because its own orbital 
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position at the moment would be known. Subsequent 
data transmitted on the apparent course of the missile 
during most of its first minutes of flight would enable 
the tracking stations to compute a preliminary predic- 
tion of the weapon’s trajectory. This prediction in turn 
would be fed to BMEWS whose giant screens would 
confirm the flight or flights and provide more detailed 
warning. 

The principle behind the Midas system is the well- 
known scientific fact that every object, animate or in- 
animate, emits radiations in the infrared (thermal) por- 
tion of the electromagnetic spectrum. As the tempera- 
ture rises, the intensity of the radiation increases rap- 
idly. There are laws in physics by which the tempera- 
ture of a distant object can be determined from the 
wavelengths recorded. 

Contrary to some press accounts which have ap- 
peared, it is not possible for the sensors of an orbiting 
Midas to detect heat radiations from rocket engines as 
soon as they are ignited on a launch pad. In the dense 
lower atmosphere infrared radiations are subject to 
absorption and scattering, hence a reliable fix on them 
is possible only at quite short range. For example, air- 
to-air missiles which home on heat radiations, such as 
the Sidewinder, are accurate only when their targets 
are a few miles distant. 

Infrared radiations emanating from above the dense 
lower atmosphere can be detected at extreme ranges 
with great sensitivity. Traveling at a velocity of about 
186,000 miles per second, the heat radiations from an 
ignited rocket engine would require negligible time to 
reach the orbital altitude considered optimum for the 
Midas system’s operation. 

Infrared radiation occupies that portion of the elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum beyond the red end of the visible 
spectrum in a band of wavelengths between approxi- 
mately 0.75 micron and 1,000 microns (the latter figure 
is equivalent to 1 millimeter or 0.03937 inch). Instru- 
mentation sensitive to the entire band of infrared fre- 
quencies obviously is neither necessary nor desirable 
since it would react to the natural heat given off by the 
earth, as well as localized sources such as blast furnaces, 
industrial complexes, etc. Since the extremely high tem- 





LIKE A GEOGRAPHY BOOK. 
How a 1200-mile stretch of 
Africa’s West Coast looks to 
wide-angle camera of Tiros, the 
photographic weather satellite. 
The light portion is land, the 
dark area the Atlantic. The up- 
permost coastline is that of 
Spanish Sahara; the rest that of 
French West Africa which be- 
gins in the vicinity of Cape 
Blanc, the fingerlike peninsula 
jutting downward. Compare 
photograph with detail from 
National Geographic Society 
map of Africa at right. 
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peratures generated by burning rocket fuel are known 
together with their infrared frequencies, a detector sen- 
sitive to a relatively narrow range is adequate. 

To digress for a moment, it is worth remarking how 
small is the area here separating the purely scientific 
and the military uses of space. The heat balance the 
earth maintains holds a key to future weather. By using 
satellites to supply a continuous measurement of the 
amount of heat various portions of the earth are giving 
up, meteorologists are convinced that enormous im- 
provement would be possible in the accuracy of weather 
forecasts. And their measuring instrument would be a 
heat sensitive infrared device. 

With Midas, as soon as the sensors register frequen- 
cies in the rocket fuel heat range, an alarm mechanism 
is automatically triggered. Since chemical elements each 
have distinctive frequencies, it is also theoretically pos- 
sible that sophisticated instrumentation at some future 
date could analyze its recordings and report on the in- 
gredients of the rocket fuel being used. 

When operational, Midas will be launched into a 
transpolar orbit from Vandenberg AFB as will Samos, 
the reconnaissance satellite whose development has been 
pushed by the Air Force. Almost $200 million have 
been earmarked in the fiscal year which began July 1 
to get Samos operational as soon as possible. 

SAC’s commander, Gen. Thomas S. Power, is op- 
timistic about the capabilities of Samos. “I think Samos 
is going to give us a lot of information,” he testified 
before a Congressional committee. Discussing the cur- 
rent A-2 situation, he went on, “I think we are making 
progress right now, the Air Force intelligence people 
are. (But) This is like putting bits of a jizsaw puzzle 
together. Again this gets to be a question of how much 
information you must have before you will guarantee 
and stake your life on the exact location of a missile 
site. Unless you see it with your own eyes, you would 
be foolish to guarantee it.” 

The visual proof to back up future guarantees is to 
come from Samos. 

Details of the equipment incorporated in this system 
are, of course, highly classified but it is no secret that 
it is far more sophisticated than that used in the me- 


Photo courtesy National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 













































AGEN A COMING 
UP. The combined 
propulsion and sat- 
ellite second stage 
is hoisted carefully 
at Cape Canaveral 
tobe mated with its 
booster, the Atlas 
ICBM. The Agena 
package has a total 
weight of about 
5000 pounds, of 
which about 3300 
pounds represents 
the Midas instru- 
mentation for de- 
tecting infrared 
radiation. The 
Agena separates 
from the Atlas up- 
on nearing orbital 
altitude, then cuts 
in its own propul- 
sion system to 
reach the pro- 
grammed altitude 
when it injects the 
whole package into 
orbit, adjusting 
the stage in a nose- 
down required for 
the radiation sen- 
sors and stabilizing 










its attitude. 


teorological satellite, Tiros, whose weather photographs 
from altitudes averaging 444 miles created something 
of a sensation when first released last spring. 

Apropos of aerial photography advances, consider- 
able speculation on the present state of the art in this 
field was aroused in the regular press last spring after 
the publication of an unclassified paper by two in- 
dustry specialists who reported that with currently 
available lenses and TV gear it was theoretically pos- 
sible to take pictures from a 300-mile altitude which 
would be the closeup equivalent of those made on the 
ground at a distance of only 100 feet from the object 
photographed. 

Experts point out that a regular supply of good 
resolution photographic material from Samos satellites 
could give much more advance warning of preparations 
for a sneak missile attack than otherwise possible under 
prevailing circumstances. It could take a would-be 
aggressor weeks to make his deployments for a massive 
assault, because all missile complexes and air bases, in 
particular, would have to be brought to the conditions 
of readiness requisite for mounting a fully synchronized, 
massive offensive. Any efforts to evacuate civilian pop- 
ulation from likely targets of retaliation would be an- 
other give-away. So would movement of conventional 
ground forces to exploit in Europe or Asia the effect 
of the planned attack. And these are not all the tell-tale 
signs which go with covert preparations for hostilities. 

Security against surveillance satellites promises to be- 
come a frustrating problem if research projects develop 
more practical methods of deflecting radar pulses off 
into space instead of letting them return to their screens 
as identifying echoes. Until some method is devised for 
destroying a satellite or rendering its equipment inoper- 
able, a surveillance vehicle would seem invulnerable. 
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The U. S. State Department hailed the launch of the 
experimental Midas as suggesting a possible key to 
world disarmament in coming years. A spokesman said 
that such an operational system might at some future 
time “valuably contribute to possible arms control 
measures.” Senate Majority Leader, Lyndon Johnson, 
of Texas, also applauded the launch and called for a 
program to get Midas and Samos operational, saying 
this team would make “open skies” a reality. 

Since the first artificial satellite went into orbit in 
1957 there has been a running international discussion 
by lawyers and others whether these vehicles violate 
the space above nations over whose territory they pass, 
There have been proposals for an international conven- 
tion to draft a code of space law but thus far nothing 
has come of them. In theory, the world is following 
the ancient Roman legal concept that sovereignty ex- 
tends up “to the heavens.” 

Both diplomats and legal experts have noted that the 
Soviet Union, in achieving the great scientific and prop- 
aganda coup of launching the first satellite, also set 
what it may find an annoying precedent of not giving 
advance notification to the countries over which it 
would be orbiting. On the other hand the orbit selected 
for the harried Vanguard program received wide pub- 
licity before the successful launch finally came. 

Prior to the advent of the first artificial satellites, the 
repeated position of the Soviets was that national air 
space reached to “infinite height.” After Sputnik 1, this 
was changed by the Kremlin to the doctrine that a 
country’s sovereignty did not extend beyond heights of 
“effective air control,” and these were defined as “an 
altitude of 12 to 18 miles”—a sky level obviously used 
since by the successful U-2 missions. 

In 1958 a Soviet legal spokesman asserted that “no 
state has the right to subject parts of cosmiic space to 
its own legislation, administration and jurisdiction.” 
Last year, however, the party line switched with the 
pronouncement: “It is scarcely to be expected that gov- 
ernments should be indifferent to acts of foreign intel- 
ligence directed against them solely because they are 
conducted not in the air but in cosmic space.” 

The rub here, as diplomatic observers point out, is 
that getting proof of foreign intelligence activity in 
“cosmic space” is an infinitely more baffling matter than 
obtaining such proof at altitudes of “effective air con- 
trol.” Claims of “violations” might well meet with a 
“put-up-or-shut-up” rejoinder. 

With the world now on frank notice that the U. §. 
is pushing energetically to inaugurate a space surveil- 
lance system at the earliest dates practicable, the gen- 
eral discussion about legalistic aspects of space opera- 
tions will probably intensify. 

The launch vehicle for both Midas and Samos pro- 
grams is the Atlas-A gena, a rocket system which stands 
approximately 88 feet high and has a total weight of 
about 270,000 pounds. The first stage, which consists 
of two booster engines, one sustainer engine, and two 
vernier engines, all liquid fuel, delivers a thrust of some 
360,000 pounds. There is radio command guidance s0 
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that any deviation from the programmed trajectory can 
be corrected by gimbals in the engine thrust chambers. 

The second stage is the composite rocket and satel- 
lite Agena, about five feet in diameter and 22 feet in 
length. Its engine develops a thrust of approximately 
15,000 pounds, burning a hypergolic combination 
which for fuel uses unsymetricaldimethylhydrazine 
(UDMH) and for the oxidizer, inhibited red fuming 
nitric acid. When the Agena goes into orbit it has a 
weight of approximately 2 tons. 

The Atlas sustainer engine burns out as the whole 
vehicle nears a predetermined altitude. The Agena is 
then ripped from the sustainer through the action of 
explosive bolts, separation squibs, and retro-rockets. 
The satellite thereupon enters a coasting phase and a 
programmer determines when to start the engine for 
orbital injection. 


Once the desired orbit has been attained instruments 
reorient the Agena in a stabilized nose-down attitude 
so that its heat sensing or other observation equipment 
is pointed earthward. The reorienting mechanism is one 
of the fruits of the “open end” Discoverer R&D pro- 
gram which began at Vandenberg on February 28, 1959 
with the launch of the first such test vehicle. 

Agena is a coined name for Beta Centauri which is 
the 10th most brilliant star in the heavens. The name 
first appears in the book, Geography of the Heavens, 
by Elijah Burritt, an American, which was published 
in 1857. As a satellite rocket stage, Agena made its 
debut as part of the Discoverer V system launched 
August 13, 1959. 

In advanced stage of development now is the Agena 
B, a larger, more sophisticated and somewhat more 
complex system which has greater thrust. 


“OH, SAY CAN YOU...” SAMOS 


When the name for the photo-reconnaissance satel- 
lite was picked, the choice was made at random, the 
idea being to get a distinctive word that would be ade- 
quate for easy identification yet have no particular 
implications or connotations. 

Samos, as the selector probably thought, looked safe 
and neutral—a small Greek island in the Aegean Sea 
off the west coast of Asia Minor, and a name vaguely 
remembered from ancient history text books. Nothing 
about it to suggest the Space Age or anything relating 
to the U. S. 

Let’s see. 

Samos was the birthplace of Pythagoras (circa 582- 
507 B. C.), the philosopher and scientist whose follow- 
ers are believed to have been the first in ancient civ- 
ilization to reject the then-accepted theory that the 
earth was the center of the universe and reduced the 
status of our globe to a mere planet revolving about a 
fixed point. So at least some natives of Samos were 
concerned about outer space a long time ago. They 
were right in spurning the idea of a geocentric universe 
but they goofed in downgrading the sun also to plan- 
etary status and in theorizing that it and all other 
celestial bodies revolved about the great central 
“hearth” of the cosmos. 

Pythagoras also was deeply interested in numbers, 
the mathematical kind, not the ones that are played, 
and sought to express all relations in the universe nu- 
merically. He is credited with working out the theorem 
that the square on the hypotenuse of a triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. This 
is still known as the Pythagorean Proposition and was 
later incorporated in the first part of Euclidean geome- 
tty which is obviously in some debt to Samos. So we 
can add some math, which has become quite essential 
i space planning. 

This ancient island had another distinguished resi- 
dent in that 6th century B. C., but he was in quite a 
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different line, poetry. His name was Anacreon and he 
usually sung of the delights of love or the joy of wine. 
Few of his lyrics now survive but evidently quite a lot 
of his work did until almost the Renaissance (14th to 
16th centuries) for various versifiers imitated him and 
his style up to that period. 

The scene now shifts to the early part of the 19th 
century and the U. K. where the name of the bygone 
poet had become virtually a household word because 
a composer, John Stafford Smith (1750-1836), had 
put together a rousing drinking song, entitled: To 
Anacreon In Heaven. The tune enjoyed a long popu- 
larity and soon found its way to Britain’s former col- 
onies in North America, who got back to fighting the 
Mother Country again in 1812. 

The name of Francis Scott Key is doubtless familiar. 
When this gentleman was released by the British after 
their futile siege of Fort McHenry, he had with him an 
untitled manuscript containing the lines he had written 
during the night of September 13-14, 1814, while he 
watched the guns and rocket launchers of His Majesty’s 
fleet hammer away at that fort which was the main 
defense of the port of Baltimore. 

Among the civilian soldiers in the defending garrison 
was Key’s brother-in-law, Judge J. H. Nicholson, who 
was serving as a captain. He had talent as a musician 
and was something of an amateur poet. When Key had 
Nicholson read the lines he had written, the latter found 
them inspirationally stirring and promptly suggested 
that the music of To Anacreon In Heaven mated per- 
fectly with the words. Key’s poem was originally pub- 
lished and sung under the title of The Defense of Ft. 
McHenry. It soon became known, however as The Star 
Spangled Banner and was subsequently officially adopt- 
ed as the national anthem. 


Okay, Samos, you'll do pretty fine. 
—WILLIAM A. KINNEY 
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A new management plan ties AF Reserve 
and ANG forces closer to Regulars. 





TOGETHERNESS for READINESS 


Starting next month, Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard 
units are to be meshed more com- 
pletely with regular Air Force com- 
mands than during any other time 
in America’s peacetime history. 


Under the new plan, responsibil- 


ity for training and inspecting ANG 
and AFR units will be transferred 
to the major air commands under 
which these units would operate 
during a national emergency. Until 
now, these functions have been ac- 
complished by the Continental Air 
Command, with headquarters at 
Mitchel AFB, N. Y. 

At the same time, ConAC will 
be streamlined by establishment of 
new regional headquarters corre- 
sponding to the geographic respon- 
sibilities of existing Army areas. 
ConAC’s three air forces, the 14th 
at Warner-Robins AFB, Ga., 10th 
at Selfridge AFB, Mich., and 4th at 
Hamilton AFB, Calif., will be de- 
activated. 

The new region headquarters are 
to be headed by a USAF general 
officer with a Reserve general officer 
on inactive duty assigned as deputy. 
Staffed by 117 people which will in- 
clude 32 active duty personnel and 
85 inactive duty Reservists, region 
headquarters will be located at 
Mitchel, Andrews, Warner-Robins, 
Kelly, Selfridge, and Hamilton. 

In addition to reducing the num- 
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ber of people assigned to support 
the Reserve program by approxi- 
mately 3,000, the new management 
plan will increase the usefulness of 
Air Reserve forces by paring vital 
minutes from their reaction time. 
Although command and adminis- 
tration of the ANG will not change, 
and ConAC will continue to com- 
mand, administer, supply, and finan- 
cially support AFR units, major 
commands will now provide ad- 
visors and training personnel, meas- 
ure achievements, and conduct in- 
spections of the units. For MATS, 
TAC, and ADC, the change will 
mean a closer relationship with their 
Reserve counterparts, resulting in a 
more complete evaluation of Re- 
serve force capabilities and more ef- 
fective utilization of these units. 
AFR and ANG organizations will 
benefit from direct training assist- 
ance from regular, operational com- 
mands, thus insuring current knowl- 
edge of rapidly changing techniques, 
tactics, and standards of readiness. 
Magnitude of the change is great- 
er than appears at first glance. Air 
Defense Command, for example, 
will assume training and inspection 
responsibility for air defense wings, 
with 39 fighter-interceptor squad- 
rons and three AC&W squadrons. 
Tactical Air Command will su- 
pervise the training of two tactical 
control groups, seven tactical fight- 





er wings, four tactical reconnais- 
sance wings, 15 troop carrier wings, 
four troop carrier squadrons, six 
aerial port squadrons, and several 
miscellaneous units. 

MATS gets responsibility for two 
air transport wings, one aeromedi- 
cal transportation group consisting 
of five squadrons, 11 AACS units, 
24 communications units, 30 weath- 
er flights, 12 air terminal squadrons, 
and two casualty staging units. 

Also under MATS supervision 
will be five ARS squadrons, 21 
AACS units, and nine aeromedical 
evacuation units. AMC gets 12 
Ground Electronics Engineering In- 
stallation Agency squadrons, and 
two communications maintenance 
squadrons of the Air National 
Guard, and one Air Force Reserve 
casualty staging unit. One AFR cas- 
ualty staging unit will go to Air 
Training Command and one ANG 
communications squadron will be 
assigned to the Air University. 
USAF Headquarters Command will 
also get a casualty staging unit. 

Alaskan Air Command gets one 
ANG air transport squadron and 
the Pacific Air Forces will handle 
one ANG fighter-interceptor squad- 
ron and two AC&W squadrons, the 
missions of which are the airborne 
defense of Hawaii. 

ConAC retains 10 hospitals and 
the new post-attack recovery units. 
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| have been re- 
ceived about the official naming of 
artificial satellites. In international 
usage, the year of the launch is 
given first, followed by a letter of 
the Greek alphabet to specify the 
chronological order in which the 
satellite comes. Thus, the current 
year’s first successful satellite, our 
Pioneer V which was injected into 
a solar orbit last March, is officially 
known as 1960 Alpha. The second 
is 1960 Beta; the third, 1960 Gam- 
ma, and so on in alphabetic se- 
quence. 

When one or more stages of a 
rocket follow a satellite into orbit, 
as has happened, then all the ob- 
jects receive the same year and let- 
ter designations with a Roman nu- 
meral added in sequence to distin- 
guish them. This also is the case 
for the errant data capsule which 
went the wrong way last August 
when ejected from the Discoverer 
V and proceeded to go orbiting on 
its own. The capsule is on the rec- 
ords as Epsilon II. 

Until May of this year no arti- 
ficial space object attained a higher 
numerical designation than III. 
Then, just before the historic “Sum- 
mit” gathering at Paris, the Soviets 
orbited a 412-ton vehicle contain- 
ing a “space ship” which was to be 
ejected in a partial re-entry experi- 
ment with the expectation that it 
would be incinerated in the dense 
lower atmosphere. When ejection of 
the “space ship” and its dummy 
astronaut occurred on May 19, 
something went radically haywire. 
Moscow said a “fault” had hap- 
pened—the first Soviet acknowledg- 
ment of failure in a space experi- 
ment. At any rate, after the ejec- 
tion, instead of only the “space 
ship” and its carrier Epsilon I (alias 
Sputnik IV) being in trajectory, ob- 
serving stations identified nine dif- 
ferent bodies. Epsilon I and Epsilon 
Ill thru IX, these latter described 
as “metal objects,” remained near 
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the original orbit of something more 
than 400 miles at apogee, while 
Epsilon II, identified as a rocket 
casing, was below with a 222-mile 
apogee. 

To get back to the Greek alpha- 
bet, airmen wishing to familiarize 
themselves with it will find it given 
in unabridged English dictionaries 
and also in some smaller abridged 
editions. The Greek alphabet has 
24 letters, two less than ours. 





jones one of the 
oldest known expressions of human 
skills, is adapting nicely to the ex- 
acting requirements of the Space 
Age. The humble clays from which 
prehistoric man fashioned his first 
crude pottery and which gifted arti- 
sans of later generations trans- 
formed into the finest porcelain now 
are supplying numerous components 
for orbiting vehicles. Tiros I, the 
trail-blazing weather satellite, con- 
tains almost 10,000 separate ce- 
ramic components, for example. 
Some experts believe that ceramics 
will eventually outstrip metals for 
space use since ceramics can be 
made to withstand the extremely 
high temperatures at which metals 
become unreliable. (Apropos of 
Tiros, the launch showed high AF 
precision. At burnout, the velocity 
of the third stage was 24,654 feet 
per second, or within a mere 0.1 
percent of the target speed. ) 


ON SPACE 


Tc angstrom, unit of 
measurement for short waves of vis- 
ible light and other kinds of electro- 
magnetic radiation, gets its name 
from Anders Jons Angstrom (1814- 
1874), a Swedish physicist who did 
important work in the study of light 
and the spectrum. One angstrom 
equals 0.1 millimicron, or 0.0001 
micron, or 0.0000001 millimeter, or 
0.000000003937 inches. 


S ince man’s space ve- 
hicles began invading the heavens, 
an odd fact has come to light. No 
one knows how the word, heavens 
or heaven got into the English lan- 
guage. Etymologists can trace most 
words in an everyday vocabulary 
back to the source from which they 
were derived and if usage has shaded 
or altered the original meaning of a 
term, as occasionally happens, ex- 
plain how the change in definition 
came about. Not so with heavens. 
The experts can go back no farther 
than the Old English period of the 
12th century when the word had a 
more primitive spelling but they re- 
port its ultimate origin and first 
meaning are lost in uncertainty. 


I; he mass of the Moon 
is 1/81 that of the Earth. In this re- 
gard, the Moon is unique. All the 
other natural satellites in the solar 
system have much smaller masses 
with relation to their particular pri- 
maries. 


S ome of the tiny meteor- 
oids which may pose a peril to space 
vehicles are now believed to be the 
very small debris of comets. Comets 
are also thought to be the source of 
“shooting stars” bright enough to 
be seen in the heavens with the un- 
aided eye. 


—WILLIAM A. KINNEY 
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Target 
Bought 
with Blood 


From the very outset of WW II, the oil com- 
plex at Ploesti, Rumania, stood high on the list 
of “must” targets for Allied airmen. 

Too often, however, readers are inclined to 
believe that the Ploesti story began and ended 
on August 1, 1943. In reality, this raid, although 
the best known, was neither the first nor the 
largest mounted against this vital area. 

On June 12, 1942, the little-known Halverson 
Detachment launched the first American blow 
at Ploesti. Consisting of only 13 B-24s, the raid 
did little more than alert the Axis to the fact 
that the area was vulnerable. 

The famed August 1, 1943 low-level attack 
was the next effort, mounting five groups and 
totaling well over 150 effective sorties. 

After the invasion of Italy, however, Ploesti 
fell well within the range of American long- 
range units and soon the Rumania oil fields be- 
came a constant target for this increasing bomb- 
er force. The final siege was launched on April 
5, 1944. On that day, a force of more than 500 
aircraft bombed marshalling yards and installa- 
tions in the immediate area. 

From that day forward, it was simply a mat- 
ter of time. Allied persistence increased. German 
defenses weakened. Output, at first, trickled off, 
then began to plunge toward the zero mark. 

The final raid against Ploesti occurred on 
August 19, 1944, when 65 bombers added their 
loads to the already furiously burning area. Not 
a single one of that final formation was lost 
during the operation. 

In all, 24 attacks were mounted during 1944 
and more than 13,000 tons of bombs had rained 
their destruction on a multitude of targets in 
the general area before the siege ended. Losses 
totaled 350 heavy bombers before production 
was completely cut off, and nearly 4,000 Ameri- 
can airmen paid with their lives. 

Before the job had been completed, seven of 
the thousands of fliers who visited Ploesti were 
rewarded with this Nation’s highest decoration— 
the Medal of Honor. 

The price was high, but there was no other 
way. In September 1944, the Russians overran 
Ploesti. The once mighty oil fields, refineries, and 
complex lay prostrate, no longer capable of pro- 
ducing even a single drop of oil, a charred trib- 
ute to airpower. 
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N the morning of June 12, 1942, Donald Dale 

Puckett was sworn into the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army Air Forces and ear- 
marked for eventual entry into flight training. 

During the hectic war years this was hardly news but, 
for Private Puckett, it marked an important milestone 
in his life. On that date, Donald Puckett was but seven 
days shy of the maximum 26'2-year age limit which 
would have barred him from pilot training. 

Five months were to pass before Don would be 
called to active duty from his Denver, Colo., home but, 
once the November call came, his career moved rap- 
idly. On October 1, 1943, he graduated from Ad- 
vanced Two-Engine School at Altus Army Air Field, 
Okla., and was commissioned a second lieutenant and 
rated a pilot. 

The next few months were spent in transition training 
and, in mid-March 1944, Lieutenant Puckett received 
his orders to report to an overseas organization. On 
April 17, he departed the United States to join the 
343rd Bombardment Squadron, 98th Bombardment 
Group, in Italy. 

He had been with his new organization just slightly 
more than a month when Allied forces pushed across 
the English Channel and banged their way ashore on 
the Continent. 

Despite his lack of combat experience, Lt. Donald 
Puckett, because of his “advanced” years and native 
leadership, soon became a respected addition to his 
organization. On June 23, he was promoted to first 
lieutenant, and by July 2, he had already earned the 
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As the allied invasion of Europe began to push inland, oil increased in importance. Axis defenders 





1 3 tried every defensive trick to protect dwindling reserves while Allied Air Forces stepped up attacks. 








DONALD DALE PUCKETT 


ee Low-level shot of Concordia Vega refinery shows 
extent of damage which eliminated Ploesti, Ru- 
mania, as major source of Axis POL supplies. 


le Air Medal and an Oak Leaf Cluster. instantly killed and six others severely wounded. The 
ve As Allied forces began to break out from their airplane was badly damaged, two engines were knocked 
T- beachheads, supporting aerial concentration throughout out, the control cables cut, the oxygen system on fire, 
the theater slowly began to shift to Axis oil reserves and the bomb bay flooded with gas and hydraulic fluid. 
at, and production capacity. Inevitably, Ploesti, Rumania, Regaining control of his crippled plane, Lieutenant 
ne generally conceded to be producing nearly two-thirds Puckett turned its direction over to the copilot. He 
en of the Axis POL total, became an increasingly impor- calmed the crew, administered first aid, and surveyed 
ch tant target. the damage. Finding the bomb bay doors jammed, he 
Gen. Nathan Twining’s Mediterranean-based bomb- used the hand crank to open them to allow the gas to 
be ers were called upon again and again to hit this vital escape. He jettisoned all guns and equipment, but the 
ut, area. Aware of the necessity to keep the many local plane continued to lose altitude rapidly. Realizing that 
1p- plants in production, Axis defenders used every trick it would be impossible to reach friendly territory he 
d- in the book to aid their cause—and when these failed, ordered the crew to abandon ship. Three of the crew, 
1d, they dreamed up some new ones. Thus it was that uncontrollable from fright or shock, would not leave. 
nd smoke pots were born to help obliterate the target and Lieutenant Puckett urged the others to jump. Ignoring 
make the Allied job increasingly difficult. their entreaties to follow, he refused to abandon the 
ing Through the closing days of June and the initial days three hysterical men and was last seen fighting to re- 
ved of July, 15th Air Force heavies struck repeatedly at gain control of the plane. A few moments later the 
On Ploesti. On the morning of July 9, the 343rd joined the flaming bomber crashed on a mountainside. Lieutenant 
the forces that were scheduled for still another strike Puckett, unhesitatingly and with supreme sacrifice, gave 
ent against this area, and Lieutenant Puckett’s aircraft was his life in his courageous attempt to save the lives of 
one of those which drew the assignment. three others. 
htly As usual, defense was spirited, but despite the best The story of Lieutenant Puckett’s willing sacrifice of 
ross Axis efforts, the bombers bored in on the target. The _ his own life in a futile effort to save those of other 
on citation which was published on June 23, 1945, award- — crew members strikes an amazing parallel with that of 
ing USAF’s 32nd Medal of Honor to Lt. Donald Dale —_Lt, David Kingsley who chose a similar road less than 
nald Puckett, relates the final phases of that mission. three weeks earlier, also during a Ploesti mission. (See, 
tive He took part in a highly effective attack against vital Oil Offensive, June ’60). 
his oil installations in Ploesti, Rumania, on 9 July 1944. Surely it couldn’t be expressed better than in St. 
first Just after “bombs away” the plane received heavy and John: “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
the direct hits from antiaircraft fire. One crew member was lay down his life for his friends.” ts 
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Because of the USAF, the Azores’ economic resources are being squeezed to a point 
unparalleled in the islands’ history. And the Portuguese love it. 


by TSgt. John K. O’Doherty, Airman Staff 


HEN AIRMEN at Lajes Field in the Azores doused 

their Crackling Crispies with rich, fresh milk 
this morning, not many of them realized that it took 
ten years of intensive work to make this simple act 
possible. And Air Force wives—casually piling milk 
into their shopping carts day after day at the Lajes 
commissary—are for the most part unaware of the 
unique story behind the familiar white carton lettered 
in the Portuguese language. 

Anybody who has been around even long enough to 
survive the rigors of basic training knows how fussy 
the Air Force is about the quality of milk served in 
dining halls and commissaries. It is generally well 
known too that the Air Force oftentimes goes to con- 
siderable—even unbelievable—trouble in making some 
kind of milk available at out-of-the-way installations. 
Well-traveled airmen will remember having experience 
with frozen milk—followed by concentrated milk— 
followed by frozen-concentrate. The culinary frustra- 
tions stemming from these well-intentioned but imper- 
fect expedients have inspired many an Air Force wife 
to start nipping the kitchen sherry. Then, of course—in 
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a category by itself—there is the classic last-ditch sum® 
rogate—powdered milk, still to be found at remote i 
stallations in odd corners of the world. 3 

Lajes Field is located on the rocky, volcanic island} 
of Terceira which measures altogether about 18 miles 
long by 10 miles wide. Terceira is the third largest of7 
the nine islands making up the Azores group. The 
Azorean archipelago is said by some to be the rem 
nants of the lost continent of Atlantis which sank be 
neath the sea at some undetermined time back in the 
early-morning mists of history. 

The base itself, situated on the northeast tip of the 
island, is an installation of the Portuguese Air Force. 
During World War II the Air Transport Command” 
used it as a stopover point, and peactime occupancy 
by U. S. forces dates back to 1946 under an agreement 
with the government of the Republic of Portugal. 

During recent years, Lajes Field has attained new — 
importance as a major crossroads for MATS aircraft 
plying the air routes between America and the Old 
World. The Azores Air Transport Station—a compe 
nent of Eastern Transport Air Force, MATS—has be 7 
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Capt. Tony Kammerlocher, Dr. Aires da Silva, 
and Dr. Jose Leal Armas examine prize Milking 
Shorthorn shipped to Terceira from England. 
The two Portuguese officials played a large part 
in the success of the program. 


come known as the Grand Central Station of the At- 
Jantic with as many as 1,800 aircraft and 18,000 pas- 
sengers and crew members passing through the base 
in a month. 

Logistics has always posed a knotty problem at 
Lajes. The island group is located 2,276 miles east of 
Washington, D. C., and nearly 800 miles out from the 
mainland of Europe. Freighters from east coast ports 
in the United States take about a week for the journey. 
The coastline of the island is for the most part steep, 


rocky, and unapproachable. The two bays which can 
admit ocean-going ships have no deep-water docks; 
vessels lie at anchor offshore and unload their cargo 
on barges. It is a common occurrence for ships to put 
out a sea anchor and lie for days at a time waiting for 
the rough waters of the Atlantic to subside sufficiently 
for the barges to venture out from shore. For this rea- 
son, among others, Lajes Field in its earlier days was 
automatically classified as “powdered milk country.” 

In 1949 Col. Neil G. MacEachern, VC, then serving 
with Atlantic Division, MATS, began to examine the 
possibility of developing a suitable source of fresh milk 
from the local economy on the island. In a preliminary 
survey of existing conditions he found a number of 
encouraging factors as well as an assortment of major 
obstacles. 

Because of its isolated geographical position and lack 
of natural resources, the island of Terceira was almost 
completely by-passed in the wave of industrialization 
which swept the western world in the hundred years 
beginning around 1850. The population of the island— 
something over 40,000 persons—was wholly dependent 
on agriculture and fishing. The soil was rocky, depleted, 
marred by innumerable outcroppings of lava, and no- 
where on the island was there a tree taller than an 
ordinary dwelling house. But the moderate tempera- 
tures prevailing and the generous rainfall—about 40 
inches annually—favored the growth of good, rich 
grass. Other crops produced on local farms included 
potatoes, corn, beets, oranges, and—oddly—tea. 

Cattle, Colonel MacEachern noted, played an impor- 
tant role in the economic life of the community. The 
animals were observed to be a nondescript mixture of 
many breeds, medium-heavy, fairly sturdy, but showing 
evidence of the effects of generations of in-breeding. 
Every farm maintained a few head of animals which 
were used not only for milk production but for plough- 
ing the fields, pulling wagons loaded with compost or 
crops, and eventually ending up as meat on the table. 
Because the moderate climate rendered barns or out- 
buildings unnecessary, cattle lived entirely out of doors. 

Procedures for distribution and marketing of milk 
were similar to those prevailing in European rural com- 
munities generally, with vendors proceeding from house 
to house with dipper and can. Pasteurization, refrigera- 
tion, and other safeguards demanded by the complex, 
crowded pattern of American society had not yet made 
their appearance on Terceira, any more than in parts 
of Switzerland, France, and Germany. 

The brightest aspect of the picture at that time, in 
Colonel MacEachern’s opinion, was contained in the 
characteristics of the people themselves. Although eco- 
nomic progress was tardy in crossing the 800 miles of 
ocean separating the island from the mainland of Por- 


Up-to-date equipment such as this bottling machine 
was purchased from funds pooled by the farmers at 
Terceira. An Air Force technician is on duty at the 
completely modern dairy during the entire operation. 
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Overall view of the MATS terminal 

at Lajes Field on the island of Terceira 
in the Azores. The traffic load 

for one month may involve 

more than 1,800 aircraft and 

18,000 crewmembers and passengers. 
MATS occupies the station 

through agreements 

with the Portuguese government. 


tugal, the farmers of Terceira were hard-working, 
thrifty, intelligent, and cooperative. Furthermore, there 
was in existence at the time a small association of farm- 
ers’ cooperatives through which communities processed 
modest quantities of butter for shipment to Lisbon. 

Colonel MacEachern next discussed his findings with 
appropriate Air Force commanders, medical officers, 
and procurement officials. The Air Force, always in- 
terested in an adequate supply of wholesome fresh milk, 
was further attracted by the opportunity to promote 
international good will and understanding by increasing 
its usefulness as a factor in the economic life of the 
community. Official blessing for the plan was sufficiently 
warm to warrant presenting a proposal to the farmers. 

In a nutshell, the Air Force plan—or its first stage, 
to be more precise—proposed to buy milk from the 
farmers of Terceira if the product could be delivered 
in accordance with American standards for quality and 
sanitation. This would mean an almost complete up- 
heaval in methodology deeply rooted in tradition, plus 
additional requirements for pasteurization, sterilization 
of equipment, continuing laboratory analysis, and sus- 
tained, continuous inspection by Air Force technicians 
and veterinary officers. 

If anyone thought the simple farmers of Terceira 
would be appalled by this avalanche of new ideas pro- 
pounded by crazy Americans, such fears were quickly 
put to flight. The farmers’ cooperative association ac- 
cepted the challenge with alacrity by mortgaging co- 
operative property for loans from two agencies of the 
Portuguese government. When the capital thus raised 
proved insufficient, farmers individually pledged their 
lands for private loans which went to swell the invest- 
ment fund. The three loan programs yielded the down 
payment on minimum essential equipment. Thus the 
Federal Cooperative Dairies of Terceira, official sup- 
plier of milk to U. S. forces in the Azores, became a 
going concern. 

A stone building was erected near the city of Angra 
do Heroismo to house modern dairy equipment pur- 
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chased in the United States. This equipment included 
a short-time, high-temperature pasteurizing unit with 
homogenizer and clarifier. A bottling machine, steriliz- 
ing facilities, refrigeration facilities, and a host of ancil- 
lary items were installed in turn, and were duly in- 
spected by Air Force veterinary officers. 

Initial deliveries of milk to the new plant marked a 
turn in the road for the economy of Terceira. From the 
surrounding countryside farmers in light spring carts 
pulled by the tiny horses characteristic of the island 
drew up with smiling faces to the receiving platform. 
Diminutive donkeys clattered importantly across the 
cobblestoned courtyard with cans holding a gallon or 
so slung behind the rider’s saddle of burlap and straw,” 


Even small boys bearing cans suspended from a wooden | 


yoke across the shoulders took their place as Air Force i 
technicians examined the milk before it was accepted = 
for weighing and processing. q 

These first scanty deliveries were no more than a thin 7 
trickle in the great stream of the military requirement. = 
But once the program was launched, a succession of 7 
Air Force veterinary officers assigned to Lajes in tum 
picked up the ball and participated, step by step, im 
each stage of development. 

In the beginning, greatest emphasis was placed on 
sanitation and efficient operation of the dairy plant. 
Then as the practicality of the whole scheme became 
manifest, attention was directed toward improved pro- 
duction with respect both to quality and quantity. 

In 1952 Dr. Jose Leal Armas, public health vet 
erinarian for the island, became infected with the fever 
of enthusiasm for the budding venture and introduced 
a program designed to promote progress. This program 
included free veterinary service for cattle, a system of 
insurance against loss of milk cows, and free advisory 
service to dairy farmers on problems of animal hus 
vandry. Air Force veterinarians and their Portuguese 
counterparts made regular visits to the field to discuss 
herd management, use of fertilizers, crop rotation, and 
sanitation with the farmers. 
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In the meantime, Dr. Aires Tavares da Silva, Chief 
of Livestock and Related Matters for the Portuguese 
government on the island, arranged for funds and per- 
sonally visited England to purchase a small herd of top- 
quality Milking Shorthorn cattle. This particular breed 
was selected to improve the blood strain of cattle on 
Terceira because its characteristics seemed best suited 
to the customs and requirements of the island. The 
small herd was comfortably established at a tiny, but 
completely modern, agricultural station near Angra. 

Free breeding service from the prize herd was imme- 
diately made available to farmers of Terceira, and the 
record shows that 2,151 such services were provided 
in 1956. Not only was the service rendered without 
charge to the farmer, but the agricultural station 
adopted a policy of paying for the bulls’ subsistence 
while on romantic TDY around the island. 

As the first generation of the new cross strain 
reached maturity, milk production—and profits—began 
to rise sharply, and continued to rise. From a modest 
beginning of 227,000 liters of milk sold to the Air 





Force in 1950, the sales curve of the Federated Dairies 
soared to over a million liters in 1957. 

The enthusiastic cooperation of the farmers and gov- 
ernment officials and the careful, deliberate monitoring 
service provided by the Air Force blended so harmoni- 
ously together that everything the combination touched 
seemed destined magically for success. In 1956, a com- 
pletely new laboratory was established at the dairy with 
a Portuguese bacteriologist in charge. The Cooperative 
began publication of an information periodical for dis- 
tribution to farmers; low-cost financing was made avail- 
able for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, even 
hand tools and work clothing. 

On the advice of the Air Force veterinarian, another 
major step forward took place in 1958 with the inau- 
guration of three incentive pay programs to encourage 
farmers to produce better milk and to reduce the nor- 
mal seasonal fluctuation in supply by applying planned 
production methods. Incentive pay was given when 
milk successfully passed certain laboratory tests; a pre- 
mium was paid for milk from cows that freshened from 
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Cattle purchased by the Air Force on the island of Terceira are individually examined by the station veterinarian. 
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In the courtyard of the dairy at Angra do Heroismo farm- 
ers unload milk from wagons. Even the dainty, diminu- 
tive donkeys take their place with modest contributions. 


November to March. Another incentive was paid if 
pastures were rotated and extra feeding care given to 
cattle in winter months. Incentive pay alone soon 
jumped to $50,000 per year, a considerable sum of 
money on an island 18 miles long by 10 miles wide. 
The sales curve, in parallel, continued to climb. 

Over the years a number of dairy products favored 
by American tastes were introduced in turn. In 1959, 
nearly ten million cartons of cottage cheese were de- 
livered to the base. Chocolate milk was introduced in 
1957 with a modest production of 1,163 cartons for 
the year. In 1959 well over 22 thousand cartons of 
chocolate milk were consumed through the commis- 
sary, snack bars, and dining halls. Whipping cream, 
buttermilk, sour cream, non-fat milk, and coffee cream 
all made their appearance in order as the enterprising 
islanders captured the secrets of technology. 

How much has this impressive decade of accomplish- 
ment actually helped the economy of Terceira? It is 
true that a thriving and vigorous dairy industry has 
developed based on two fundamental factors: the mili- 
tary requirement for large quantities of milk, and the 
capacity of the population to adapt themselves to the 
task. But the farmers, through the Cooperative, were 
required to invest considerable money in new-fangled 
equipment made mostly of stainless steel and glass. 
There are sidelights to the picture to prove that, apart 
entirely from the basic business of buying and selling 
milk, the investment in progressive methodology is pay- 
ing handsome dividends in non-military areas. 

The Azoreans, even prior to the advent of the Ameri- 
cans, were engaged in exporting butter to Portugal on 
a small scale. Since the Air Force encounters no par- 
ticular difficulty in shipping frozen butter to overseas 
Stations, butter production in itself was not a major 
consideration in the earlier stages of Air Force plan- 
ning. But, inevitably, as the flow of milk grew into a 
rising white tide—butter production also soared. From 
1948 to 1959 exports of butter to Lisbon increased, not 
double or triple but 25-fold. Exports of cheese under 
the same circumstances were quadrupled in about ten 
years. 

Similarly, the general improvement in the cattle pop- 
ulation of the island opened a completely new door of 
opportunity for the farmers. A small abattoir was re- 
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cently established in the village of Praia da \V ictorijg 
just off base from Lajes Field. This venture, already 
showing promise of success, was inaugurated under 
Air Force supervision and with the same regard for 
American standards that prevailed with respect to the 
dairy. Native beef, completely inspected down to the 
imposition of the familiar VC stamp of the Veterinary 
Corps, is now available at Lajes commissary, and 
American housewives impatiently complain that the 
supply does not meet the demand. 

The procurement of beef for the Air Force is subject 
to even more meticulous supervision than the supply 
of milk, if possible. The station veterinarian, currently 
Capt. Anton Kammerlocher, VC, once a week person- 
ally selects cattle offered for sale by farmers. A pre- 
liminary examination of animals is conducted at the 
point of sale and a more thorough ante-mortem scrutiny 
takes place after delivery to the abattoir. The process 
of slaughtering and dressing the beef is carried out by 
Portuguese workers in the presence of an Air Force 
technician. Following post-mortem examination and 
imposition of the VC stamp, beef is transported to the 
commissary in a truck specially designed in accordance 
with Air Force specifications. 

Twenty tons of beef on the hoof destined for Air 
Force consumption now enter the corrals at the Praia 
abattoir every week, and island farmers look forward 
to further development of this market as Officers’ and 
NCO clubs clamor for an opportunity to make pur- 
chases. 

In this ten-year package of solid achievement, the 
Air Force has no capital investment. All funds came 
from the Azorean people who sagaciously accepted the 
offer of technical assistance, advice, and encourage- 
ment. The Air Force, however, for its part is entitled 
to a measure of justifiable pride in the dedicated efforts 
of the succession of veterinary officers and enlisted 
technicians whose day-to-day work contributed so much 
to success. 

The Azoreans are a proud people, intensely con- 
scious of their colorful heritage and the fascinating 
history of “Terra Nostra,” their own name for the 
islands. But their strong nationalism is generously laced 
with tolerance and a cosmopolitan perspective. Their 
culture and customs are marked by a sense of values 
transcending crass commercialism, but they are none- 
theless practical enough to recognize the value of ma 
terial prosperity as an instrument to be used in attain- 
ing a full and useful life. 

This month, as in other months, aircraft bearing 
hundreds of Air Force families en route to and from 
overseas assignments will pause for refueling at the 
Azores Air Transport Station. There may be time for 
a meal at the comfortable transient dining room, o 
perhaps an overnight rest in the guest hotel. In either 
case there will be fresh milk for all, in generous quai 
tities and completely wholesome and nourishing m 
quality. How many will wonder how this familiar and 
valued food came to be available on a tiny island m 
the middle of the ocean? 
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NEW LOOK IN FANS. These four Pratt and Whitney tur- 
bofan engines are just half the power supply which is carry- 
ing the Boeing B-52H through current flight tests. Expected 
to provide a substantial range increase for SAC’s combined 
bomber-missile deterrent-retaliatory force, the new engines 
will produce about 30 percent increase in take-off thrust. 
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Foulois in younger years 





Gen. Foulois today 


Fifty-one years after his first instructional flight with Orville Wright, 
indomitable Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois (USAF, Ret.) now past 80, 
recently toured Far East installations. As befitting a former Chief of Staff, 


he traveled in a KC-135 jet tanker. 


Although a youngster by General Foulois’ standards, 60-year-old Col. 
D. Harold Byrd announced his retirement as national board chairman 
and active CAP member. One of the pre-Pearl Harbor founders of the 
Civil Air Patrol, Colonel Byrd succeeded Gen. Carl Spaatz (USAF, Ret.) 
as chairman and in turn has been succeeded by Col. William C. Whelan. 


UD tess the high explosives were 
removed immediately from _ the 
crashed aircraft, loss of life and 
major destruction could result. On 
this day in January 1958, MSegt. 
Douglas Farrell voluntarily risked 
his life by disregarding this danger. 


y 
MSzgt. Farrell 





He pitched in and helped remove 
the HE. Recently, at McClellan 
AFB, Calif., Sergeant Farrell stood 
at attention while Brig. Gen. Milton 
Summerfelt pinned the Soldier’s 
Medal to his shirt. 


A flaming hotel room in Madrid 
didn’t deter TSgt. Harry Zambryski 
last October. Ignoring the fire and 
his own safety, he entered the room, 
rescued the dazed occupant, re- 
turned to successfully fight the fire 
with a hand extinguisher. For his 
action, which kept the fire from 
spreading throughout the hotel, 
Harry Zambryski recently received 
the Soldier’s Medal at Bolling AFB, 
mC. 


F i nany, at Tinker AFB, Okla., 
15 members of the 3rd AACS 


People 





BRIEFS 

MSgt. Joseph Larocca, NCOIC 
of the RAF Station Lakenheath, 
England, base engine shop, has de. 
signed a portable blast fence which 
is now in use at that station. Such 
fences, designed to deflect the sound 
and heat waves of the jet exhaust, 
formerly have been anchored in 
cement, which considerably reduced 
their effectiveness. The Larocca ver- 
sion, however, can be moved 
through 360 degrees and anchored 
to the same tie-downs which secure 
the aircraft assuring its use in nearly | 
any outdoor location. 

Two young Americans are bring- 
ing something new to Spanish radio 
listeners. SSgt. Jesse Zambrano and 
Miss Rita Burnett, have taken to 
the airways at Zaragoza AB, Spain 
with a Spanish-language record 








show, beamed at native teenagers. N 
The Japanese Red Cross recently " 
presented Lt. Gen. Robert Burns, ni 
commander of U. S. Forces in te 
Japan, an engraved silver plaque in ye 
“grateful recognition” of the assist- : 
ance given by American servicemen S 
to the victims of Typhoon Vera. i 
g 
is 

Squadron were presented distinctive 
medallions in behalf of President F 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the part d 
they played in the President’s suc- 





cessful South American tour earlier 
this year. 











M,. Edwin Lampshire, come 
mander of the 11th Maintenaneé 
Squadron, Altus AFB, Okla., liter 
ally ate his aircraft recently, wast 
ing it down with liberal portions Of 
his own words. Offering to eat @ 
plane if a maintenance crew coul 
repair the damage to a rear-wihe 
well in less than 500 man-houty 
the major was as good as his won 
when the crew completed the jou 
in approximately 104 hours. Thi 
squardon provided their C.O. wit 
a Cake replica of the B-52 to case 
his task. 
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NORAD'S DEFENSIVE FORCES will 
receive new muscle in the form of a 
nuclear-tipped air-to-air rocket soon 
to be added to ADC's arsenal as a 
mate to the atomic-nosed Genie. 
Dubbed the Nuclear Falcon, the 
GAR-I1 becomes the first missile of 
its type capable of being radar- 
guided after launch. Initial delivery 
is presently scheduled for March 1961. 


U sar officials recently got 
graphic proof that the F-106 was 
capable of performing as claimed. 
At Holloman AFB, N. Mex., a 
Matador missile was launched as a 
part of Armed Forces Day activities. 
Shortly after launch, it was deter- 
mined that the missile was not re- 
sponding to ground control. An air- 
borne F-106 intercepted the errant 
bird and after a brief chase scored 
a kill with two GAR-3A missiles. 


Bombers and certain types of 
fighters which cannot be equipped 
with arresting hooks have long pre- 
senied a special problem in arrest- 
ing gear. However, Edwards AFB, 
Calif., has installed a new type cable 
pop-up gear which may be the an- 
swer. Stored in a recessed slot at 
the end of the runway, the mech- 
anism is triggered when the nose 
wheel passes over it, pops up in 
time to catch the main gear, and 
halts the aircraft short of major 
trouble. 


oF the 200,000 plus dependent 
inpatients treated in USAF hospi- 
tals during 1959, more than one 


FIRST PRODUCTION MODELS of North America's T-39 Sabreliner are un- 
dergoing flight test prior to delivery to USAF. The Air Force has ordered 
42 of the twin-jet utility aircraft which are to be utilized as combat-readiness 
trainers and are designed to cruise at 500 m.p.h. with six passengers. 
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Events 


third of them arrived as one and 
left as two. In short, USAF hospi- 
tals delivered more than 65,000 
babies last year. 


Usar engineers have found an 
answer to the age-old problem of 
international tongue-twisting. The 
gimmick is translation by machine. 
Acknowledging that the results can 
hardly be termed literary master- 
pieces, ARDC technicians never- 
theless cite the fact that their latest 
electronic brain turns out transla- 
tions, on a word-for-word basis, at 
the rate of 35 words per minute. 
Once the initial product becomes 
available, it can then be corrected 
for grammatical differences and a 
finished translation produced in a 
much briefer period than ever 
before. 


A familiar base will be missing 
next month when Pepperell AB, 
Newfoundland moves from an ac- 
tive to inactive status. Deactivation 
of the 65th Air Division on Aug- 
ust 1 removed the need for the 
station and, on September 1, Pep- 
perell will be placed on “caretaker” 
status. 


A... scheduled to join the list 
of recent unit casualties is the 320th 
Bomb Wing, currently in the de- 
activation process. The phase-out 
is expected to be completed by Sep- 
tember 1, leaving March AFB, 
Calif., with only one bomb wing— 
the 22d—plus the 320th Air Re- 
fueling Squadron, 15th Air Force 
headquarters and its supporting 
tenant units. 


x k * 

O.... of the month is attributed 
to MSgt. Ora Maul following his 
recent retirement at Westover AFB, 
Mass., after 41 years’ service. As 
the seasoned, 65-year-old veteran 
bowed out, his parting words were, 
“After all, I can’t expect to make a 
career of it.” 
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Aerospace Library 


Growing interest in this nation’s several space 
projects is reflected in many recent publications 
currently available. 

Prominent among these is Man High by Lt. 
Col. David G. Simons with Don Schanche. It 
gives a vivid first-person account of this space 
scientist’s record-breaking balloon flight to 102,- 
000 feet. (Doubleday and Co., $4.50). 

Space Volunteers, Terence Key, (Harper, 
$2.75) relates the story of the men behind the 
research, development, and testing designed to 
prepare man for flight into space. Among the ex- 
ploits which are featured are those of Col. John 
Stapp and X-15 test pilot Scott Crossfield. 

Even publications designed for teen readers 
are currently covering this complicated field. For 
example, Charles Coombs has written an excel- 
lent study of the Air Force Missile Test Center 
entitled Gateway to Space (W. R. Morrow, 
$3.95), and Eric Bergaust’s Rockets of the Air 
Force (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50) is a photo- 
journalism presentation of all current USAF 
rockets and missiles for the same age level. Fi- 
nally, Space Sentry, Arnold Brophy, (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.75) paints an authentic picture of the 
life, training, and duty of an Air Force combat 
missileman. 

In other areas of aviation literature, Air Vice- 
Marshall E. J. Kingston-McCloughry examines 
present-day systems of defense strategy in the 
West in Defense Policy and Strategy (Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., $6.00). The writer was chief 
air operations planner for the Normandy inva- 
sion of WW II. 

William Green has authored Famous Bomb- 
ers of the Second World War, an excellent com- 
panion piece to his earlier work on fighters. 
Published by Hanover House ($3.95), it fea- 
tures a dozen of the top bomber aircraft of Am- 
erican, British, German, and Italian design. 

In the field of fiction, Arch Whitehouse has 
compiled 11 based-on-fact short stories centered 
about aerial exploits of WW II and entitled 
Bombers in the Sky. It has been released by 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce ($3.00). 

The Stackpole Co. has just released Guide 
for the Military Writer ($4.95) by John W. 
Gause. Designed as a reference text, it contains 
detailed instruction and advice on military writ- 
ing ranging from official letters and reports 
through commercial books and news releases, 
and also covers techniques, grammar, style, 
method, and similar subjects. 
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You Ask i+ 


Are “furlough rates” on railroads still in effec 
for servicemen? 


Yes. They were recently extended through the bal- 
ance of the current year. 


I understand there have been some major 
changes in the Airman Performance Report. Can 
you tell me what they are? 


There have been a total of seven “major” changes 
and several “minor” changes. Consequently, it would 
be impossible to discuss them in this limited space, 
The changes are included in AFR 39-62, dated 15 
April 1960. 


I will be discharged in time to start college this 
fall. However, instead of going full time, I would 
like to go evenings under the Korean GI Bill. 
How long will assistance be available under this 
method? 


All assistance ends for everyone January 31, 1965. 


If I were to go to school full time, would my 
earnings from part time work affect my school 
allowance in any way? 


No. You may earn any amount at all in your spare 
time without having this allowance reduced. 


I understand reenlistment can affect some Ko- 
rean GI benefits. Does this include home loans? 


No. However, you will be bound by the same Feb- 
ruary 1, 1965 deadline for such loans, the same as any 
other Korean veteran. 


What kind of papers or credentials do I need to 
take with me when I go to a lender to apply for 
such a loan? 


All you need is a Certificate of Eligibility which may 
be obtained at any VA regional office. 


I allowed my permanent GI insurance policy to 
lapse some months ago. What must I do to rein 
state it? 

This can be accomplished by paying all back pre- 
miums, plus interest. Additionally, of course, you must 
meet VA’s health requirements. 


I understand that Officer Training School grad- 
uates will soon be obligated for a longer tour of 
duty. What will this tour be? 


Beginning with Class 61-D, which will enter training 
next month, graduates will be obligated for four-year 
tours beginning on their date of graduation. 
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Editor's Note: The opinions expressed herein are 
those of the author and do not necessarily represent 
the views of this magazine or the United States Air 
Force. In My Opinion is presented as a medium by 
which members of the Air Force may discuss their 


views on various subjects. 
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to the future 


t’s just a downturn in the flying business cycle. 


by Maj. Robert Scurlock, Deputy AF Plant Representative, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


PP 12 JWZHP 

FM TAC 

TO COMDR 832 AD/GEORGE AFB 
UNCLAS FROM TAOP 6-9-E 

ASSIGN 412 TACTICAL FIGHTER 
SQUADRON TO VANDENBERG AFB FOR 
180 DAYS TDY. UNIT WILL MOVE 
WITH ALL NECESSARY SUPPORT TO 
SUSTAIN OPERATIONS DURING 
PERIOD. PURPOSE IS SPACE RECON- 
NAISSANCE TRAINING.UPON COM- 
PLETION OF TRAINING, UNIT WILL 
BE REDESIGNATED 475 SPACE 
TACTICAL SQUADRON AND F-104 
AIRCRAFT REPLACED BY SR121. 


OUND FANTASTIC? So did Mach 
S 2 at 50,000 feet in 1950. Yet 
this is routine today. You can ex- 
pect a similar message to be sent 
within three years. Maybe sooner. 

But what about now? Aircrews 
are not at a premium today. Ground- 
ings, reduced aircraft procurement, 
and only minimum flying by non- 
tactical units make this apparent. 
It's going to get worse if what we 
read is true. We’re beginning to 
know how the village blacksmith 
must have felt when Henry Ford 
roared by in a Model T: outmoded, 
outperformed, and out of a job. 

However, among the better black- 
smiths, the demise of the horse was 
hot as serious a threat as it ap- 
peared at first glance. With the ani- 
mal out and the machine in, the 
smiths became mechanics and the 
stables became service stations. To- 
day there are many more mechanics 
and service stations than there were 
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blacksmiths and stables. 

We aviators have a similar prob- 
lem. The missile appears to be re- 
placing manned vehicles. Right now 
this is a fact. But why it’s a fact is 
the key to the future of aircrewmen. 

In a nutshell, the missile sur- 
passes us today because it can de- 
liver a weapon against an enemy 
faster with a greater chance of suc- 
cess than a manned vehicle. Today 
we don’t have a manned machine 
capable of takeoff, 5,000 mile flight 
in 20 minutes at 100 mile altitude, 
target attack, and return. The Atlas 
ICBM can do all but return. 

There are two basic reasons why 
we don’t have a manned aircraft 
with this capability. First, the pro- 
pulsion and aerodynamic problems 
are numerous and difficult. But with 
the knowledge gained from missiles, 
we'll solve them soon. Secondly, to 
create and maintain a reliable en- 
vironment for man under these con- 
ditions is even more difficult. Keep 
in mind though we have made it 
acceptably safe and reasonably com- 
fortable to cruise for hours at 
40,000 feet. To expect that we can 
do the same for 400,000 feet or 
even 40,000 miles is reasonable con- 
sidering past accomplishments. 

Obviously then we can build a 
manned vehicle with the perform- 
ance capability of missiles. We will. 
The economic and flexibility aspects 
alone will require us to. In the 
meantime, missiles carried by air- 
craft—now a reality—create more 
demanding jobs for aircrews and 


combine the advantages of manned 
and unmanned weapon systems. 

So much for the weapons delivery 
aspects. What about space explora- 
tion and the development of tactics 
to assure “Space Superiority’? 

As the manned vehicle with long- 
range strategic missile performance 
evolves, we'll require tactical ve- 
hicles too for escort, reconnaissance, 
transport to and from satellites, 
planetary exploration and training. 

Actually the picture appears sim- 
ilar to what we had in the Air Force 
during the period following World 
War II. The amazing performance 
capabilities of jet aircraft had peo- 
ple saying many pessimistic things 
from “only supermen will be able 
to fly jets” to “air-to-air combat is 
impossible at those speeds.” As we 
know, our physical standards for 
aircrewmen are unchanged and the 
Korean conflict produced consid- 
erable air-to-air combat. Suffice to 
say these pessimistic predictors are 
always with us but continually prov- 
en wrong by time. 

As for quantities of manned space 
vehicles, it seems likely that they 
will be needed in larger numbers 
than our previous aircraft if for no 
other reason than the infinite vast- 
ness of their operating environment. 

So, gentlemen, relax. To borrow 
a phrase from the economists, this 
is not the end, but a temporary re- 
cession. When the spacecraft ap- 
pear in the next few years we'll be 
back in the saddle, only this time 
higher, faster, and farther! <= 
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IRCRAFT ACCIDENTS have become so rare with 

MATS—the world’s biggest and most efficien, 
airline—that many of the men assigned as firefighters 
have never seen an honest-to-goodness fire. But Air 
Force regulations, MATS commanders, and common 
sense all demand that proficiency be maintained by the 
crews that stand by on the flightline—just in case, 

In the absence of any real aircraft fires to practice 
on, this team of firefighters at Scott AFB, IIl., falls back 
on the good old GI custom of “simulate.” Training js 
made as realistic as possible by using the abandoned air. 
frame of an A-26 aircraft. 

This particular A-26 has a peculiar story in itself, 
being an aircraft that somehow refused to get lost when 
nobody had any use for it. Like the patriotic fellow 
who rushed to the recruiting office on the day befor 
VJ-Day, this A-26 was delivered to the Air Force ip 

S June 1945. (Napoleon once found himself in this fix 
_ Mp OP a and asked his staff officers, “What do we do now 
>_> Peace has broken out.’’) 

The aircraft was assigned to the Air Transport Con- 
mand at Lake Charles, La., where it remained unti 
January 1946. Then it was shipped to a maintenance 





The firefighting team was three blocks away 
when the initial alarm was sounded. A dummy 
was removed from the cockpit within 22 seconds. 


o prevent re-ignition of hot gases. 
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So expert have Air Force firefighters become with the use of foam that numbers of civilian pilots, faced with a 
wheels-up landing, have elected to come down on the heavy protective covering laid on Air Force runways. 
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group at Tinker AFB, Okla., but it turned up again in 
TAC in 1947. TAC dropped it to AMC but nobody 
knows where it was from March 1947 to December 
1948. Then at some unknown date it turned up at 
Griffis AFB, N. Y. 

In July 1949 the A-26, now redesignated a TB-26C 
was shipped to the Training Command for ground in- 
struction training at Sheppard AFB, Tex. Air Force ac- 
countability was dropped by issue of a termination 
document in October 1950 at Sheppard, but in 1952 
the thing appeared in the salvage yard at Scott AFB. 

Finally it got in the way and somebody turned it over 
to the fire department for disposition. The firefighters 
figure that about three more practice sessions should 
destroy it completely, but with an aircraft like this you 
never know. 


That’s all she wrote. Up-raised arms 
signal that the exercise is over, 

the fire completely extinguished. 
Total time from ignition to finish: 40 seconds. 
Now, back to the checker game. 











(Editor’s Note: Mr. Kenan Gedikoglu, a distinguished Turkish 
newspaperman, records here his impressions of an F-100 ride 
he had while TAC’s Friendship Force was in Turkey recently 
on Operation QUICK sPAN. Mr. Gedikoglu’s English, if at times 
quaint, is colorfully poetic, and certainly far surpasses our 


Turkish. ) 





















A FEARLESS FACE 


“Everywhere I looked was black... The sky was black, too. 


I could not move my hands.” 


by Kenan Gedikoglu 


Wis we arrived at Incirlik AB everything was 
shaking because of the jet engines. Jet, transport, 
and reconnaissance planes were taking off while other 
huge planes were landing. Two big eagles took off with 
a great noise and were not seen after a short time. 

Major McConnell, the Information Officer, Behzat 
Mentesoglu, and I advanced toward the flight line. I 
was introduced to Lt. Hugh C. Pierson, a jet pilot from 
the demonstration unit commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Henry Viccellio. We were standing close to an F-100 
jet plane which could fly more fast than the speed of 
sound. The jet plane was furnished with both 20mm. 
machine guns and guided rockets, and it could easily 
climb to an altitude of 40,000 feet. 

The doctor of the base started to examine me. He 
checked my heart. He asked me whether I had a cold 
recently and if I had any serious illness throughout my 
life. Thanks to God I have no complaints about poor 
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health. The doctor said that I was ready to fly. One of 
the pilots took me to the back seat where copilots sit. 
I sat down; it was very comfortable. The pilot shoul- 
dered the parachute and tied it tightly around my arms 
and legs. I was excited. The pilot briefed me: “If for 
some reason you have to bail out, I will quickly press 
one of the buttons and the canopy will go. Then you 
place your legs back close to the seat and pull the two 
handles beside the seat quickly upwards. That's all, you 
don’t need to do another thing. In a second you will be 
in the air with your seat and parachute. After you fall 
down for some time the parachute will open auto- 
matically,” said the pilot. 

While I was being briefed, I was exercising the nec- 
essary actions if I had to bail out. After briefing, they 
put something like a helmet on my head. I could speak 
and breathe easily with the helmet on my head. There 
were earphones in the helmet also. The only spot that 
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was not covered by the helmet was my eyes. I was going 
to breathe through a hose connected to the oxygen tube 
in the plane. 

The pilot, Lieutenant Pierson, took the front seat. 
He tied himself to the seat also. Now the canopy over 
my head was closed. The pilot started to talk to the 
tower and wanted clearance. We were ready to take off. 
He asked how I was. The helmet suffocated me at first, 
but now I was used to it. I could easily speak and 
breathe through the hose. I answered, “I’m all fine.” 

Our jet slowly started to advance. The pilot saluted 
his friends on the ground by making a sign with his 
right thumb and index finger; it was something like a 
circle. I made the same sign too. I could see the pilot’s 
face from the front mirror. His smile which never faded 
from his face encouraged me. 

After we got the clearance from the tower we took 
off with an inclination of 40 or 45 degrees. The lake at 
the back of the dam was glittering. The sky was pure 
blue. The sun was smiling. Our plane was flying slight- 
ly on its side, and I could see everything and every- 
where. All was so beautiful: the river like a green sash 
curling below; the buildings like well-arranged toys. 

The noise of the plane changed suddenly. There was 
a buzzing in my ears. Before I found out what was 
happening I saw snow-covered mountains. Above us the 
clouds were like snow drifts hung in the air. I could 
imagine no better white scene around the whole world. 

Five minutes ago we were over the dam. Now we are 
over snowy mountains. The nose of our plane suddenly 
was pointing to the ground; we were losing altitude at 
nearly the speed of sound. I could see the green spots 
and the trees that appeared through the melted snow 
on the mountains. The more close we got the bigger 
and better I could see. I thought, “Let’s hope for the 
best.” I could easily think that the plane would crash 
into the mountains if I didn’t see the smiling and fear- 
less face of the pilot in the front mirror. 

All of a sudden the nose of the plane pointed again 
to the sky. In another second we were climbing ver- 
tically. Our speed was tremendous. I could not see any 
other color but black. Everywhere I looked was black. 
The mountains were gone. The sky was black too. My 
excitement got to a point which I can never describe. 
What was happening to me? I was lost in amazement. 
I could not move my hands from the place where they 
were. I tried once again but no use. My hands, my 
arms were not bone and flesh, but were made of iron. 
I could not move them even a bit. I wanted to turn my 
head to one side but could not do even that. But my 
mental facilities were in proper order. I was like a stone 
in my seat. The plane had climbed to an altitude of six 
or seven thousand feet, and there we stopped climbing. 
Now we were flying slow and level. I could move my 
hand again. I was no more a mummy. 

I checked my helmet, moved my legs, turned my 
head from one side to the other, back and forth, then 
I heard the voice of the pilot in my ears. “How are 
you” asked the pilot. He was looking at me in the 
mirror. Everything was fait accompli. I didn’t have any 
choice. I said “Okay” and smiled. We both made the 
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little circle as we did at the beginning and laughed. 

Now we were flying over Mersin toward the sea. We 
were so low that I could see the quiverings of the sea. 
Our course was now north. The sea was at the back. 
We started to climb again. Now we were flying level. 
Quicksands, villages, lakes, rivers, dusty and winding 
roads were passing by like geometric designs below us. 

The plane was inclined. The pilot was closely in- 
terested in the scene below. I could see everything bet- 
ter. Then suddenly we were upside down. We did a roll 
on the air. I was tied to the seat tightly so I was feeling 
straight even though our plane was upside down. Pier- 
son asked again, “How are you?” I said “Okay!” 

All of a sudden the loud noise of our plane changed 
and we were climbing among the mountains to the sky. 
Again my hands became heavy like iron. My head was 
a very heavy stone. I could hardly move my hands a 
very little. I stayed like a stone two or three minutes. 
The blue color around me turned into grey. I was 
thinking whether my body could stand it or not. My 
thoughts gave me excitement, but it was a soft excite- 
ment. Because of the speed and excitement I was feel- 
ing drunk. It lasted for some minutes. Later my body 
was no longer motionless. We said “Okay” to each 
other and both smiled. 

Our plane was flying toward Incirlik. The plane 
strained as we landed. When our landing gear touched 
the ground the parachute that opened automatically 
helped to cut down the speed of the plane. We were on 
the ground, the canopy was open, and I took off the 
helmet. Fresh, clean air filled my lungs. 

Major McConnell, Behzat Mentesoglu, and Maj. 
Howard F. Poulin from the TAC demonstration unit 
congratulated me and gave me a special pin and certifi- 
cate of the Mach Buster’s Club. 

I found out that Major McConnell, with a smile that 
never faded from his face, and Behzat Mentesoglu were 
good jokers. Before we took off, I told them not to 
break the sound barrier or do a loop this time. Next 
time maybe, I had added. They said “Okay, don’t 
worry.” That was their guarantee. As I learned later 
the major and Mentesoglu whispered to the pilot to 
break the sound barrier. The pilot’s answer had been, 
“Til fix him up.” 

Now I was back at Incirlik and I was a Mach Buster 
too. While our pictures were being taken I told them, 
“If we didn’t break the sound barrier and make rolls 
the 40-minute flight wouldn’t be worthwhile.” That was 


my joke. ae 
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“Talk about finding a home 
in the service!” 





Airmen who accept a discharge and later desire to 
reenlist face new restrictions imposed in the recently 
revised AFM 39-9 Enlistment and Reenlistment in the 
Regular Air Force, 2 May 1960. Formerly, prior-service 
airmen could reenlist with hope of receiving a fair 
share of their rank back providing they held one of 
some 140 career skills. The new manual, however, cuts 
this list to only 41 AFSCs—three at the five-level and 
the rest at the seven-level. 

Personnel officials explain that the current Air Force 
manning picture—heavy on career airmen and short of 
first-termers—has prompted the change to break-in- 
service reenlistments. Prior-service airmen have com- 
pleted at least one hitch and are therefore considered 
career airmen upon reenlistment. The Air Force is not 
short of career airmen and will cut back the number of 
prior-service reenlistments from some 2,950 accepted 
last fiscal year to 1,500 during the current FY 1961. 
These 1,500 must possess one of the 41 critical skills 
and even then will suffer losses in grade. 

Those reenlisting with a break in service up to one 
year may receive one stripe less than at discharge, from 
one year to 18 months out brings a two-stripe loss, 18 
months to two years reduces the grade three stripes, 
and after two years those in needed skills who desire 
to reenlist can claim no more than airman third class. 
Some few airmen of high quality and potential who do 
not possess one of the needed AFSCs may be reenlisted 
as airmen third class for immediate training into one of 
the 41 critical skills. Such exceptional ex-airmen must 
have a minimum electronics aptitude score of 80. 
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Possession of one of the 41 needed skills does not 
bring with it automatic reenlistment rights since only 
1,500 can be reenlisted during the coming fiscal year. 
In addition, the needed list can be modified from time 
to time as Air Force manning requirements change. 
The manual lists skills in the following career fields for 
initial guidance in reenlistment of prior-service airmen: 
(20) intelligence, (29) communications, (30) radio- 
radar, (31) guided missiles, (32) armament, (33) 
atomic weapons, (43) aircraft and missile maintenance, 
(46) munitions, (68) statistical, and (99) reporting. 

Airmen holding needed skills who do not reenlist to 
fill their own vacancy and are thus blocked for 90 days 
from reenlisting, also lose their reenlistment bonus. In 
another manual change the physical for immediate re- 
enlistments has been eliminated since such airmen can 
be considered to never have left active service. The 
physical requirement created unnecessary medical and 
associated paperwork. 

In another move to align WAF and male enlistments 
the revised manual prohibits the former three-year en- 
listments offered to WAF. 

Although airmen scheduled for separation are cau- 
tioned to consider the new restrictions on prior-service 
reenlistments, the changes to AFM 39-9 are not part of 
the 55/45 plan. They are prompted by the same man- 
ning problems which have developed as a result of too 
many career airmen in certain non-critical skills. Im- 
mediate 55/45 reenlistments are not affected by the 
manual changes. 

—MSgt. PAUL J. TURNER 
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DON’T BE HALF-SAFE 

When Airman Jones woke up in 
the hospital and was told that his 
accident was caused by brake fail- 
ure, he expressed amazement. 
“That’s impossible. I just paid $16 
to have new brake linings installed.” 

Unfortunately Airman Jones made 
a mistake that is fairly common 
among people not completely fa- 
miliar with the innards of the family 
auto. Replacement of brake linings 
is highly important at the appropri- 
ate time, but can be a waste of 
money if other essential parts of the 
brake system are neglected. Installa- 
tion of linings is only half the job; 
checking and repairing the rest of 
the system is the other half. 

The first step for the uninitiated 
motorist is to seek out a mechanic 
or garage where fair prices and pro- 
fessional workmanship can inspire 
confidence. A conscientious me- 
chanic will probably recommend re- 
placing wheel-bearing grease seals 
when brakes are relined. The slight- 
est spot of grease on the lining will 
cause brakes to grab, and there is 
no way to remove grease from the 
lining. Wheel and main hydraulic 
cylinders should be repaired or re- 
placed if parts are excessively worn 
or if there is evidence of leakage. 
New linings place a strain on wheel 
cylinders and fatigued parts won’t 
hold up. 

A complete brake check may cost 
twice as much as a simple set of 
cheap linings but the money is well- 
spent in the interest of family safety. 


SPEAKING OF MONEY 

Many teenage boys and girls of Air 
Force families are gainfully em- 
ployed this summer earning a part 
of their expenses for the forthcom- 
ing school year. If the youngster 
farms more than $600 he can claim 
4 personal exemption for himself 
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when he files his income tax re- 
turn, and at the same time his par- 
ents may claim him as an exemption 
under certain circumstances. 

Thus a student earning $900 dur- 
ing summer vacation can claim 
$600 as his personal exemption. If 
his parents are contributing, say, 
$1,500 for support and tuition dur- 
ing the year, they, too, can claim 
him as a dependent and be eligible 
for the additional $600 exemption. 
Legal assistance officers will pro- 
vide advice in individual cases. 





WHAT’S COOKING? 


As the heat of summer approaches 
the seasonal Zenith, base surgeons 
throughout the Air Force continue 
to sound warnings against the dan- 
gers of sunburn. The seriousness of 
the burn can range all the way from 
first degree, which is only a slight 
redness involving the outer layer of 
skin, to third degree, which is com- 
plete destruction of skin tissue. 

Vacationers visiting the moun- 
tains should remember that a fast- 
er burning of the skin can occur at 
higher altitudes. Since the air is 
clearer, reflection is greater and the 
sun is hotter. While lotions and oils 





may be helpful, they cannot provide 
positive insurance. Best plan is to 
absorb sunshine in small doses, par- 
ticularly on those parts of the body 
normally covered by clothing. 





CAN’T BRUSH? 


The tooth brush is one of man’s 
most neglected health accessories. A 
recent survey among a thousand 
families showed that two of every 
three working tooth brushes in the 
United States are unfit for use. The 
useful life of the average tooth 
brush is one to three months, and 
any brush older than this should be 
retired. Dental surgeons deplore the 
fact that proper cleaning of the 
teeth has not yet become a firmly 
fixed hygienic habit in spite of the 
amount of information disseminat- 
ed on the subject. 


NOW, BACK TO MONEY 
Receipt of PCS orders by an air- 
man does not automatically result 
in loss of pro-pay. For those with 
established ratings, pro-pay contin- 
ues uninterrupted as long as the re- 
cipient is transferred in a duty status 
related to his proficiency pay skill. 
Pro-pay is withdrawn 90 days after 
PCS if the airman is transferred to 
duty not related to his pro-pay skill. 


—TSgt. JOHN K. O'DOHERTY 
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NEW LOOK 





IN AIR FORCE MEDICINE 


As old problems are solved, new ones unfold. But the steady advance always adds up to 


better service and better health. 


by Dave Karten, Airman Staff 


OOD HEALTH is essential to Air Force strength. In 

1949 Air Force personnel averaged six non-duty 
days because of illness. In 1959 this dropped to 3% 
days. Statistically, the reduction was equivalent to add- 
ing 5,700 airmen to USAF rosters. If the saving were 
computed even on the salary of a single airman first 
class—which is unrealistic—it would amount to over 
$8.5 million. If the increase in operational efficiency, 
combat readiness, and deterrent strength, could be 
measured, it would probably take astronomical terms 
to express it. With 90 percent of the nation’s deterrent 
strength residing in the Air Force, the importance of 
such improved health is obvious. 

To a large measure, this improvement in health and 
strength is due to the USAF Medical Service. When it 
celebrated its eleventh anniversary last month, Maj. 
Gen. O. K. Niess, Air Force Surgeon General, rededi- 
cated the Service to “maximum support of the Air 
Force mission and complete clinical care of the airman 
and his family.” 
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The proportions this job assumes are exemplified by 
General Niess’ remark that “With Air Force personnel 
and dependents in virtually every climate and geo- 
graphic area of the world, we are called upon to cope 
with as many diseases as does the United Nations 
through its World Health Organization.” 

Last year the Air Force Medical Service treated more 
than 12,000,000 outpatients; admitted 400,000 to hos- 
pitals; delivered more than 65,000 babies; provided 
more than 7,000,000 immunizations; and administered 
600,000 physical examinations. 

Dependent care is big business. During the last eight 
years Air Force military strength has declined 13 per 
cent to an average of 833,000; however, dependents 
have increased 85 percent in the last six years and now 
number 1,500,000. 

To maintain and improve the health of Air Force 
personnel and their families, the USAF Medical Service 
employs approximately 46,000 persons; has constructed 
in the last eleven years more than 200 new medical 
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and dental facilities of all types. There are 11 hospital 
centers in the United States and one each in the Pacific 
and European theaters. The Air Force provides medical 
care in 31 specialties and utilizes civilian physicians 
and services for many others. 


The Air Force Clinic 


One of the most important developments of recent 
years for efficient and economical medical care was the 
establishment of Air Force Clinics. 

Thanks to this new concept, pioneered by Brig. Gen. 
Aubrey L. Jennings, a 25-year veteran of aviation med- 
icine, “sick call” is fading into limbo because it is 
simply too inefficient, is lacking in professional atmos- 
phere and is not conducive to a desirable doctor-patient 
relationship. 

The military approach to medical practice, which re- 
mained virtually unchanged since its inception, was a 
source of irritation to military patients, dependents and 
physicians. Much of the dissatisfaction stemmed from 
the fact that the military’s methods of medical practice 
differed drastically from the civilian approach. For ex- 
ample, “sick call,” with its queues of servicemen- 
patients, was used in lieu of the civilian appointment 
system. Doctors who took care of sick call lines had no 
responsibilities for patients subsequently admitted to 
the hospital. Unhappily, airmen and their dependents 
seldom saw the same doctor twice. 

Forward-thinking medical leaders, cognizant of these 
and other shortcomings of military medicine, sought to 
solve the problem. As a result, the Air Force now has 
the new plan called “the Air Force Clinic concept.” 

In essence, the Air Force Clinic emulates its civilian 
counterpart. It not only offers an appointment system 
for outpatients, but freedom of choice of physician 
within the clinics’ capability. This results in “private 
patient” type care and closer doctor-patient relation- 
ships. 

Under the “free choice” aspect of the plan, each 
doctor sets the office hours. Specialists, on a consultant 
basis, reserve time to see the cases referred to them by 
the MDs. All physicians allot time to see their in- 
patients, to perform surgery and carry out other re- 
quired duties just as they would in private practice. The 
whole concept eliminates the unsatisfactory features 
which have plagued military medicine in the past, and 
improves efficiency and effectiveness. 

The plan already has been adopted by a number of 
Air Force installations; others are now preparing to in- 
stitute it. A recent order called for all SAC bases not 
operating the system to establish one immediately. 

When the Air Force Clinic was first proposed, some 
military men said it was a luxury the armed services 
couldn’t afford because there wouldn’t be sufficient time 
to see all the patients requiring care. But where the 
plan is in operation, exactly the opposite has resulted. 

“Our Air Force hospital of today,” explains General 
Jennings, “is more than just an inpatient facility. It is 
4 composite facility for aviation medicine; inpatient and 
outpatient care. It adapts modern management tech- 
niques to professional procedures. 
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“With all this comes the realization of a potential 
not yet fully tapped, i.e., the existence of a high degree 
of personal interest in our patients by our medical- 
support people, and their willingness to go ‘all out’ on 
the medical team if only given the proper training, 
opportunity and recognition.” 

The Air Force Clinic has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by patients and physicians alike. As a young air- 
man recently put it after visiting one of the well estab- 
lished clinics: “This place is okay. They treat you 
like people.” 


The Medical Corps 


The Medical Corps’ 3,335 physicians (including 109 
interns; 341 residents) are trained in all the specialties 
of medicine and surgery, including Aviation, Preven- 
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Largest AF hospital is located at Lackland AFB, Tex. 


tive, and Nuclear Medicine. Air Force physicians are 
assigned and utilized according to their professional 
skill and background. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Medical Officer Commis- 
sioning and Residency Consideration Program (Berry 
Plan) is the primary source of physicians to augment 
the career force. Under this voluntary plan, physicians 
are commissioned and brought to active duty immedi- 
ately after internship, or deferred from active duty until 
they complete their residency training—depending on 
their desire and Air Force requirements. This plan, also 
applicable to the Army and Navy, permits physicians 
to schedule fulfillment of their selective service obliga- 
tion and provides additional medical specialists and 
general duty physicians for the military. Since the pro- 
gram was first started in 1954, it has provided the Air 
Force with 430 medical specialists. From the 1959 
medical school graduating class the Air Force has com- 
missioned 250 doctors for active duty in 1960, de- 
ferred 75 from active duty until 1961 and deferred 245 
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from active duty until they complete their residencies. 
As of June 30, 1960, about 698 physicians were in de- 
ferred status for training in 23 medical specialties. 

“Now that our selection program is improving,” says 
General Niess, “we are taking into the medical service 
only those people interested in making a career of the 
Air Force. And we are obtaining only the highest qual- 
ity medical personnel.” 

The Flight Surgeon 

Ever since the airplane was first used as a weapon, 
flight surgeons have pioneered research in the cause and 
effect of stress, fatigue, tension, and other medical 
problems airmen encounter. 

In support of the Air Force’s global mission, the 
Medical Service today places special emphasis upon the 
Aircrew Effectiveness Program. For instance, the de- 
velopment and operational employment of air-to-air 
refueling techniques placed increasing demands on air- 
crews. Flight surgeons made extensive studies of aircrew 
members who participated in these early long-range 
missions. Evidence was strong that a systematized pro- 
gram of proper physical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical conditioning could improve aircrew tolerances 
to the physical fatigue and psychological stresses in- 
herent in such missions. This fact led to the develop- 
ment of an Aircrew Conditioning Program, designed to 
provide sensible guides to selection of crews for long- 
range missions. The program also furnished medical 
guidance to better prepare and aid the crews selected. 

Key man in this program is the squadron flight sur- 
geon. Prior to deployment missions, he screens all crew 
members for any physiological or psychological abnor- 
malities that would prohibit them from participating in 
the type of mission assigned. With this intimate knowl- 
edge of each aircrew member the flight surgeon is the 
one person capable of deciding whether crewmen are 
physically able to perform the job. 

When possible, the flight surgeon commences an 
hour-by-hour surveillance of the aircrews starting one 
day prior to the mission. During this time the flight 
surgeon directly supervises the hours of rest and diet. 
He briefs the crew on the hygienic and sanitary condi- 
tions to be encountered at the mission’s point of termi- 
nation, personally supervises the fitting and condition- 
ing of personal equipment for long-range flights, checks 


To keep personnel in good dental health 

the Air Force Dental Service includes everything 
from tooth replacement to treating diseases 

of the soft tissues surrounding the teeth. 
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the contents of survival kits and recommends medicaj 
supplies that should be taken on a particular mission, 
He maintains liaison with enroute flight surgeons con- 
cerning care deployed crews may need. When the crews 
return from the mission, the flight surgeon gathers jn- 
formation for improving physiological and psychologi- 
cal conditions of the crew members on future missions, 
The flight surgeon is ready around the clock. 

The aircrew conditioning program is effective. Com- 
bat crews arrive overseas with the physical, physiologi- 
cal, and psychological reserves necessary for immediate 
action. 

The Air Force Dentist 


Ever since it was created as part of the USAF Med- 
ical Service in 1949, the Dental Service has included 
the Preventive Dentistry and Research Division as an 
important part of its effort. It was intended that preven- 
tive dentistry would be continuously supported and im- 
proved by research. 

Today an Air Force-wide annual preventive treat- 
ment and oral health education program briefly sums 
up the dentist-patient relationship at base level. Flu- 
oridation of base water supplies is now in operation at 
some 90 bases. Forty-three bases are considered to have 
sufficient natural fluoride. 

Since 1953, when dental research was established as 
a validated requirement at the USAF School of Avia- 
tion Medicine and personnel spaces were provided for 
research, many valuable projects and reports have re- 
sulted. One of the most notable to date is the new 
Panoramic X-ray machine. This machine is designed to 
produce full mouth radiograms on a single extraoral 
film, for use in mass surveys and examinations. 

The dental service now includes everything from 
tooth replacement to treating face or mouth injuries and 
diseases of the soft tissues surrounding the teeth. 

Officers in the Dental Service are qualified graduates 
of approved schools of dental education with a profes- 
sional degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery or Doctor of 
Dental Medicine. 
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When it separated from the Army Medical Corps, the 
Air Force Dental Service inherited 1,478 dental operat- 
ing rooms, the majority housed in WW II cantonment- 
type hospitals. They consisted of an open bay equipped 
with dental units. 

Today there are 2,717 operating rooms and six new 
dental facilities are programmed which will provide 90 
additional dental operating rooms. 


The Veterinarian 


An integral part of the Medical Service is the Vet- 
erinary Service. Air Force veterinarians provide a com- 
plete food inspection program, support for medical and 
other Air Force research, a veterinary public health 
program and assistance in the USAF preventive medi- 
cine effort. They also provide inspection support for 
the Military Subsistence Supply agency and furnish 
medical care for government-owned animals. The 
buildup in the requirement for sentry dogs in the Air 
Force security program for example, created an in- 
creased need for veterinary service. 

Veterinarians also support aeromedical and space re- 
search teams—preparing animals for space research 
experiments and extrapolating animal data to man. 
When a Texas-born monkey nicknamed “Sam” rode 
more than 55 miles into space last December, vet- 
erinary Officers were at the launch site to place him in 
his capsule. They were also aboard the craft which re- 
covered the nose cone to check the simian space traveler 
the minute he was freed from his container. 

Just as chemists know that their research can be no 
better than the purity of the chemicals they use, scien- 
tists know research based on animal experimentation 
is meaningless unless accurately determined in healthy 
animals and properly extrapolated to man. This is par- 
ticularly important today because the solution of many 
of the remaining problems in medicine and the answers 
to many new problems in the development and use of 
nuclear energy can only be solved by studying animal 
reactions. Future progress will demand even greater 
participation by the Air Force Veterinary Service in all 
such research. 

There was a time when poor food and food-borne 
diseases caused more military casualties than the enemy. 
Today it’s a different story. Last year, for instance, over 
ten million pounds of food—scheduled for USAF bases 
—were rejected by Air Force veterinarians because it 
was found to be in an unsanitary or unsound condition 
when offered for delivery; more than one hundred mil- 
lion pounds were rejected because it didn’t meet quality 
fequirements. Those rejections were worth twenty mil- 
lion dollars in savings to the Government. The savings 


| imhealth and good nutrition can’t be measured in dol- 
| lars and cents. 


The Air Force veterinarians maintain a disease con- 
trol program specifically designed to prevent transmis- 
sion of animal diseases communicable to man. Of these, 
Tabies is the most serious. 


Recently Thule Air Base’s veterinarian and a Danish 


Wet cooperated in a joint effort to control a disease 
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spreading among Greenland sled dogs and Arctic foxes. 
They air-shipped tissue specimens to a_ specially 
equipped laboratory in the U. S. Examination disclosed 
they were rabies specimens. Vaccine was flown into 
Greenland and all sled dogs were vaccinated. Measures 
were also taken to control the disease among the Arctic 
foxes. 

A large part of the Air Force Veterinary Service ef- 
fort, especially overseas, is devoted to protection of 
health. Because the health safeguards we have in the © 
ZI—U. S. Public Health Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Pure Food and Drug Administration, etc.— 
don’t exist in many areas abroad, and our airmen and 
their dependents aren’t in their accustomed high Amer- 
ican standards of health and sanitation, a third of all 
USAF veterinary personnel are on duty in overseas 
areas. 

Today some 300 officers and twice that many airmen 
are assigned to our Veterinary Service. The airmen are 
trained in a special course at the School of Aviation 
Medicine. Officers must complete six years of college 
training to obtain the degree, Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine, prior to being commissioned. 


J IES, 


The Air Force Nurse 


The USAF Nurse Corps, right hand of the Air Force 
Medical Service, provides nursing care in a wide variety 
of specialties at the bedside, in clinics, and in airborne 
nursing. It teaches patients and their families the prin- 
ciples of personal health; teaches and supervises non- 
professional personnel in nursing care assignments in 
hospitals and as members of aeromedical evacuation 
teams. The Nurse Corps also participates in many re- 
search activities designed to help solve the problems of 
Air Force nursing. 

In 1949 when the Air Force Nurse Corps was estab- 
lished, 1,197 nurses transferred from the Army to the 
Air Force. Three years later at the peak of the Korean 
conflict, there were 2,991 Air Force nurses. Today 
there are approximately 2,900 nurses serving from 
Nome to Dhahran, Thule to Tachikawa. (See Air Force 
Nurse, THE AIRMAN, June 1959.) 
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Physical therapy 

plays an important role 

in Air Force medical service. 
SSgt. Wilbur Harsh, 
physical therapy supervisor 
at 2945th USAF Hospital, 
Griffiss AFB, N. Y., 

gives Maj. Frank M. Parker 
infrared treatment 

for back strain. 


Medical Service Corps 


Technical and administrative functions supporting 
the professional medical and dental care of Air Force 
personnel and their dependents are performed by the 
Medical Service Corps. Primary areas of the Corps’ 
operation are in Medical Materiel, Administration, and 
the Medical Allied Sciences. Medical Materiel includes 
staff and administrative functions supporting operation 
of our medical facilities and administrative support 
necessary to accomplish the USAF Medical Service 
mission. The Medical Allied Sciences are those related 
to military medicine. The Medical Service Corps uses 
trained pharmacists, optometrists, sanitary and indus- 
trial hygiene engineers, medical entomologists, clinical 
psychologists, psychiatric social workers, and health 
physicists in support of military medicine and research. 

In 1959 a new Air Force specialty for Health Physi- 
cists (AFSC 9176) was established in the Medical 
Service Corps to assist preventive-medicine personnel 
in developing measures to cope with the radiological 
hazards inherent in the Air Force’s developing nuclear 
programs. 

Medical Service Corps officers hold administrative 
and technical positions of responsibility at all levels of 
command, and are assigned responsibility for wide 
areas of research in the medical and social sciences. 
These assignments provide for recognition of medical 
problems arising from the rapid development of new 
weapon systems and insure better integration of the 
medical services with overall, worldwide Air Force 
operations. Approximately 25 percent of our Medical 
Service Corps personnel are assigned to overseas loca- 
tions. 

The team concept, used increasingly in all Air Force 
operations, is especially important in the work of the 
Air Force Medical Service. The Medical Service Corps 
Officer is a very important part of the medical team. 
For example, the neuropsychiatric team—composed of 
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the psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, and psychiatric 
social worker—utilizes Medical Service Corps officers 
in the two latter specialties to save the physician’s pro- 
ductive time and provide better care for more patients, 
Medical Service Corps officers handle most matters not 
involving professional medical judgment. The goal: pro- 
mote a high standard of medical service to meet any 
Air Force medical requirement. 


The Medical Specialist Corps 


Medical specialist officers are qualified in hospital 
dietetics, occupational therapy, or physical therapy. The 
dietitian manages the hospital food service, operated 
for patients and hospital personnel. Occupational ther- 
apists and physical therapists conduct the very neces 
sary rehabilitation programs which meet the patients 
needs in terms of physical restoration and emotional 
and social adjustment. 

When the Medical Service was organized 11 years 
ago, 90 Medical Specialist officers were known as the 
“Women’s Medical Specialist Corps.” The name was 
changed in 1955 to the “Medical Specialist Corps” and 
appointments were opened to both men and women. 

During the past 11 years emphasis has been placed 
on improvement of food preparation, its appearance 
and service. Rehabilitation programs have broadened 
in scope and number as the number of patients treated 
daily through the use of occupational and_ physical 
therapy has rapidly increased. Today there are 
physical therapy departments and 12 occupational 
therapy clinics where Medical Specialist Corps officers 
are assigned. 


Urgently Needed: Research 


One of the most urgent requirements in all medicine 
today is the expansion and improvement of medical 
education and research as a foundation for even better 
medical care. 
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Today’s Air Force Medical Research Program had 
© its origin as far back as 1917 when a medical research 
© board was set up by the Army “to investigate all con- 
> ditions which affect the efficiency of military pilots and 
» to consider all matters pertaining to their selection and 
© their physical and mental fitness.” 
' Out of this laboratory grew the present USAF 
© School of Aviation Medicine, located at Brooks AFB, 
E Tex., the Aeromedical Laboratory at Wright-Patterson 
> AFB, at Dayton, Ohio. Although the research programs 
© of these two activities are broadly concerned with the 
© health of the Air Force and the human requirements 
© of modern aviation, their implications for all medicine 
are as promising as they are revolutionary. 

The problems of modern clinical medicine are closely 
" identified with those of aviation medicine, i.e., securing 
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a Capt. Duane E. Graveline spent seven days in this space- 

a F age bathtub to determine effects of prolonged floating 

a at School of Aviation Medicine, Brooks AFB, Tex. 
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ional and insuring the “physical and mental fitness” of the 

ficers citizen as well as the flyer. Physiologists, veterinarians, 
biologists, nutrition experts, psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, biophysicists, and engineers share in the basic and 

4 applied research effort to study the effects of environ- 

Jicine ment (in the Air Force, the unusual environment result- 

edical ing from speed, noise, monotony, altitude and climatic 

better conditions, etc.) upon the mental and physical processes 
of man. 
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The search for greater knowledge of such stress upon 
human performance is the heart of Air Force medical 
research—the first man to test equipment designed as 
protection against normally killing G-forces of accelera- 
tion, deceleration and crash was a physician. The first 
aviator to jump from an airplane to test escape equip- 
ment at freezing altitudes was a physician. Such tests 
form the sources of much new knowledge for all clinical 
medicine. Some of the Air Force research programs — 
which this search has brought about are the psychologi- 
cal effects of aging, accident proneness, the early detec- 
tion of mental and physical deterioration (e.g., arteri- 
osclerosis or cardiac conditions), hearing sharpness, 
hyperventilation, acceleration and deceleration, motion 
sickness, ascorbic acid metabolism and stress, the influ- 
ence of manifest anxiety upon stress, and studies of 
blood plasma substitutes. 

Still other Air Force research projects in the area of 
clinical interest have included: The effects of drugs 
upon psychological processes, factors which aggravate 
or produce acute renal failure, prevention of acoustic 
trauma, the effect of acute environmental stress upon 
resistance to infection, and factors influencing the 
growth of various organisms isolated in pyogenic infec- 
tions with particular reference to those encountered in 
burn wounds and infections of the skin. 

In the area of dental research Air Force doctors have 
studied the effects of reduced atmospheric pressure on 
the dental structure, vitamin B levels in periodontal 
disturbances, some bacteriological aspects of periodon- 
tal disease, and the repair of dental cavities by rebuild- 
ing calcified structures. 

Although much important Air Force medical re- 
search is conducted at Brooks and Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Bases, a third aeromedical lab—the Arctic 
Aeromedical Laboratory in Alaska—investigates medi- 
cal problems affecting the health and efficiency of per- 
sonnel in the Arctic regions; this investigation includes 
natural food sources, diet requirements, safety aids and 
survival techniques. 

Air Force medical research is also conducted at vari- 
ous governmental medical centers, and a significant 
number of projects are performed in nongovernmental 
medical laboratories under contracts administered by 
the Air Research and Development Command. Many 
Air Force physicians and professional medical person- 
nel also conduct independent clinical research in vari- 
ous Air Force hospitals, dispensaries and other facili- 
ties. Much of this involves a study of the actions of 
various drugs, such as the newer antibiotics, hormone 
and other preparations, upon certain illnesses. 

The unsolved problems of clinical medicine—hyper- 
tension, cancer, viruses, arteriosclerosis, rheumatic syn- 
dromes, and schizophrenia—which still confront scien- 
tists and physicians, represent a still urgent lack of much 
basic medical knowledge. 

Much of this basic knowledge is needed in the area 
of physiology, and the research done in the Air Force 
to insure man’s physical fitness in hostile environments 
is developing valuable new knowledge of physiological 
processes which will benefit all medicine. 
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The impact of Air Force medical research so far upon 
clinical medicine is not readily defined, but the prob- 
lems which affect the mental and physical fitness of 
flying personnel are the same as those that face the 
civilian population: Stress, fatigue, tension, the prob- 
lems of aging, etc. Air Force medical research in WW 
II made a valuable contribution to modern business as 
well. The success of all enterprise, private or public, 
depends more and more upon the ability to identify 
the right man for the right job. Air Force medical 
research has been of great value in improving these 
selection techniques. 


Today and Tomorrow 


Today, new health problems challenge the Air Force 
Medical Service as the result of technological and sci- 
entific changes in weapons. Ballistic missile units re- 
quire specialized medical training and support. The 
medical aspects of modern mobilization and the control 


of mass casualties come under constant study, Ajr 
Force doctors are devoting special attention to defenses 
against the effects of nuclear weapons and agents of 
chemical and biological warfare. 

The Air Force has developed measures to provide 
medical assistance through liaison with the U. S. Public 
Health Service to cope with the possibility of contamj- 
nation by radioactive materials in civilian areas, ]t 
works in close cooperation with the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Radiological Assistance established by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

A medical disaster assistance team to provide the Air 
Force and authorized civilian agencies emergency med- 
ical assistance during peacetime catastrophies such as 
nuclear accidents, floods and fires, is to be trained and 
kept ready for action by the Medical Service School at 
Gunter AFB, Ala. Casualty staging and aeromedical 
evacuation will be provided by the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. 


A microbiological laboratory is loaded aboard a C-124 at Lackland for airlift to scene of possible epidemic. 
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During a disaster, the team would collect and sort 
casualties, administer medical treatment, and evacuate 
patients to hospitals. 

The team is to be composed of two major sections. 
One is a fly-away element made up of 31 men, includ- 
ing 16 medical technicians, five physicians, four Med- 
ical Service Corps officers, four radiological monitoring 
technicians, and two administrative technicians. The 
other is a rear-echelon element which maintains com- 
munications and resupplies the team. This section will 
consist of four Medical Service Corps officers. 

The medical disaster assistance team will go into 
action whenever Headquarters USAF determines that 
a given catastrophe needs Air Force medical support 
and that such support is within the team’s capabilities. 
The team is to have no set geographical area in which 
to operate. It will be so organized and equipped that it 
will be capable of self-sustained operation for 72 hours 
and could function within this time limit in any area 
of the world, except extremely cold areas. 

To prepare for problems of environmental health 
arising from the operation of nuclear reactors and dis- 
Ss position of radioactive wastes, selected USAF Medical 
Seem Service officers have taken special nine-month courses 
in radiobiology, including academic study and field 
research. 

There is also an international side to our Air Force 
Medical Service. The USAF has been helping our allies’ 
medical doctors through the allied assistance programs. 
The Air Force Surgeon General has been acting as a 
Sort of international “White Father” for aviation medi- 
_ cine throughout the Free World. The reason for this is 
) simply that many of our allies who have their own air 
forces depend on American airplanes and flight sur- 
fons trained in America for guidance. In the words of 
the Surgeon General: “It’s a twofold problem. As our 
allies build up their own forces they are encountering 

Same experiences we had ten years ago when we 
ist transitioned from reciprocal to jet aircraft. Our job 
lS to assist them by teaching them to fly these aircraft 
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In a recent three-day mobility exercise the 659th Tactical Hospital transported two 25-bed wards, 100 
doctors, nurses, and technicians from Tachikawa AB, Japan, to a simulated disaster area at Ashiya AB. 
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safely; how to deal with such problems as vertigo, 
hypoxia, etc. The F-86, for example, has to be recon- 
figurated before it can be flown by members of the 
Republic of Korea Air Force. In the Far East we found 
our western ramparts as strong as the medical support 
we give them through our People-to-People Program. 
Their aircraft accident rate is 400 percent higher than 
ours because the problems—the very same ones we had 
a decade ago—are there but unfortunately, their flight 
surgeons lacked the specialized training necessary to 
recognize them. That’s why we instituted the first course 
in Aerospace Medicine for them.” 

The School of Aviation Medicine also plays a vital 
role in the training of allied medical students. In addi- 
tion, there are annual medical conferences in the ZI, 
in PACAF, and in USAFE to which allied medical 
Officers are invited. 

The United States Air Force has gained stature and 
recognition from such gatherings of doctors from all 
countries in an atmosphere of learning and fellowship. 
“It is through this kind of professional contact among 
medical people within the area of command,” says 
General Niess, “that progress of international friend- 
ship can best be made.” 

Regardless of location, Air Force personnel and their 
families today receive the finest medical care obtain- 
able. Intensive research in medicine and the physiologi- 
cal effects of environmental stresses and hazards con- 
tinue steadily to make this care even better. Our Air 
Force people deserve the best and they get it. 

How will the Air Force Medical Service meet the 
challenge of tomorrow’s changing Air Force? General 
Niess answers the question this way: “As military 
medicine continues to meet the growing responsibility 
in this aerospace and nuclear age, we will continue to 
strive to improve the quality of our medical service and 
provide in the future, as we have in the past, those serv- 
ices and support which will insure the United States 
Air Force an economical, efficient, and effective Med- 
ical Service.” a 
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Unidentified submarines were operating 
in international waters near both coasts 

of the United States. Diplomatic relations 
between East and West were bogged down. 
As a result the free nations of the world 

had alerted their military forces 

to the possibility of nuclear attack. 


THE 
NIGHT 


THE 


BOMB FELL 


by TSgt. Harold L. Craven, Airman Staff 


USAF commands throughout the world were alert to 
the danger and ordered the implementation of disaster 
plans. Personnel at a new base in Alabama doubted 
that their installation would be attacked, at least in the 
first phases of a nuclear war. The base had no planes or 
missiles; runways were not yet completed, and the total 
personnel complement only amounted to a hundred 
Officers, airmen, and civilian employees. The nearest 
productive target, they believed, was the industrial com- 
munity 15 miles north of the base. A direct hit there, 
even with a high-yield weapon, would spare the base 
from primary blast’ effects. Furthermore, wind and 
weather conditions were such that the radioactive cloud 
would be blown northward, away from the base. 

The bomb came without warning with ground zero 
at a point between the base and the city. There was a 
blinding flash, a swift-rising fireball, and an instant of 
blast-furnace heat. There was temporary blindness for 
some and a period of utter confusion. Most of the per- 
sonnel hit the dirt in the minute before the pressure 
wave struck the base—pushing violently against build- 
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ings and seconds later, pulling them backward tows 
the point of detonation. 
Three-quarters of the personnel were seriously of 
critically injured, most of them from damage to builé 
ings rather than from the direct effects of the explosioms 
Some were beyond help. ’ 
Recovery of personnel was positive but slow. Some 
sat among the debris and stared straight ahead, seeing) 
nothing. What had happened was too horrible to comix 
prehend. Others, too confused to take effective actiom 
began running about excitedly shouting orders and ate 
cusing others of inaction. More than half the survivol 
however, managed to master their emotions, and frot 
this group a few leaders emerged to take charge of 
situation. They began recalling their training in first a 
and lifesaving techniques. 
The initial task was to determine which casualties 
could be saved by immediate action. Belts becamg 
tourniquets to stop loss of blood. Artificial respira ; 
was employed. Airmen ran into burning buildings af 
emerged carrying additional victims and armloads @ 
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blankets. The blankets were quickly distributed to 
shock victims. Some airmen recalled that a Phase I 
Medical Material Unit, designed specifically for the 
emergency treatment of nuclear casualties, had been 
pre-positioned in the headquarters building. One yelled 
for assistance and several injured airmen followed him 
into the building. They moved the 307-pound package 
outside, opened it, and removed several smaller cartons. 
Two were marked “Medical Personnel Only.” They 
were set aside. The others, designated splint packs, burn 
packs, and wound packs, were broken open and their 
contents distributed. Some of the airmen had to treat 
their own wounds before they could assist others. 
Every effort was made to treat victims without mov- 
ing them. This basic rule had to be ignored in some 
instances, however, in order to save some casualties 
from further injury by falling walls or fire. A high- 
voltage line fell across one injured airman. Another 
man removed it and applied mouth-to-mouth artificial 


respiration. In a few minutes the patient’s breathing 
was restored and his injuries and burns treated. 

Three hours passed before medical help arrived 
from another base. A team of surgeons moved in, 
quickly checked radiation levels and examined the pa- 
tients. The sealed packages marked “Medical Person- 
nel Only” were ordered broken open as immediate 
action was taken to provide further treatment to those 
in urgent need. Base personnel who had taken leader- 
ship in the initial nonprofessional medical treatment 
phase continued administering aid to the injured, under 
direction of the professionals. Medical team members 
seldom administered personally to victims except in 
cases that required knowledge and skills that could not 
be readily imparted to laymen. This system proved ef- 
fective and provided valuable additional experience to 
the nonprofessional medics. 

The thermonuclear attack and post-attack situation 
just described was, of course, simulated. The new Air 


Simulated casualties were made up with startling realism and placed among the “ruins’’ during Exercise Buddy Care. 





























Force installation was a community of false-front build- 
ings at Gunter AFB, Ala., designed so that smoke and 
flames would be visible through windows and door- 
ways. Damaged automobiles and other equipment were 
placed in the streets in advance, along with shingles, 
broken glass, and other debris. Seventy-five “casualties” 
were prepared by medical artists and positioned among 
the ruins. They were made up with startling realism, 
with burns and wounds constructed from plastic and 
other materials. Seating accommodations for 150 per- 
sons had been erected adjacent to the setting and a 
battery of lights, aimed toward the audience, hid the 
scene of devastation from view until the instant of the 
explosion. 

Then with the stage set a simulated nuclear weapon 
was exploded nearby; the lights aimed toward the audi- 
ence were turned off and other floodlights illuminated 
the scene as the actors played out their roles. The blue- 
chip audience was composed of executives of various 
Government agencies and their Air Force hosts. 

Participants in the drama, dubbed “Exercise Buddy 
Care” and conducted last August, had been trained for 
their roles. In preparation for the test each “actor” 
underwent a series of 15 lessons in lifesaving and first 
aid; none were professional medics. The instructors 
were noncommissioned officers with no special medical 
training or experience. A USAF training kit, designed 
to provide medical training for nonmedical personnel, 
made the instruction possible. The kit included color 
slides, film strips, pamphlets, audio tapes, and other 
training aids. Upon completion of the training written 
and practical examinations followed, and the graduates 
assigned to “Exercise Buddy Care” were instructed to 
play their roles realistically. 

The radiation problem was minimized in the demon- 
stration because the purpose of “Buddy Care” was to 
determine the effectiveness of the medical kit in the 
hands of nonprofessional personnel. Obviously in a 
real attack many bases would qualify as high-yield tar- 
gets; winds would not necessarily be favorable and 
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The Honorable Frank B. Berry, M.D. 
and Maj. Gen. Oliver K. Niess 
examine a casualty of project Buddy Care 
as other visiting dignitaries view 

and comment on the medical treatment. 





might well carry a radioactive cloud over a base; and 
professional medical teams might not be so readily 
available. 

Medical officials say the greatest number of deaths 
from injuries could be expected during the first two 
hours following an attack. After about two weeks, dis- 
ease—war’s greatest killer—could develop to epidemic 
stage due to breakdown of sanitation, contamination 
from dead bodies, hunger, thirst, and exposure. Every 
life saved in the initial hours of the post-attack period 
would reduce the amount of disease-breeding contam- 
ination, and many of the individuals saved would be 
able to contribute to the solution of other problems. 

The demonstration at Gunter was an unqualified suc- 
cess according to opinions expressed by many of those 
who witnessed it. The Honorable Frank E. Berry, 
M. D., Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and 
Medical) stated at the close of the exercise: g 

“The success of this exercise should prove that it 
possible and practicable to train all nonmedical milita 
personnel to perform a very high order of emergency” 
medical care without benefit of direct medical super 
vision.” 

Phase I medical training for nonmedical personnel 
will be initiated soon at all USAF installations. Meé \ 
ical kits like the one used in the demonstration at 
Gunter, with several improvements, are now being dis- 
tributed throughout the armed forces on the basis of er b 
one kit for each 100 persons. Further pre-positioning abot 
of medical supplies will also be accomplished in the Plor 
form of Phase II medical kits. These, designed for use It 
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by professional medical personnel, will be distributed orbit 
on a basis of one kit per squadron. of 
No one in his right mind wants a nuclear war. De dom 
spite the efforts of responsible statesmen to maintain its 9 
peace, however, the possibility of a nuclear attack ex- Thor 
ists. Our best insurance for survival, in the event of i 
nuclear war, may be the widespread pre-positioning of fm 
medical supplies and the instruction of laymen in basic . Oo! 
first aid and lifesaving techniques. Cv ess] 
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wu the giant ICBMs such as the Atlas, Titan 
and Minuteman poise impressively and respec- 
tively in their gantries, test pads, and embryos, a small- 
er brother is busily, efficiently, and competently going 
about the nation’s important defense and space ex- 
ploration work. 

It is the Thor—thundering conveyor of satellites into 
orbit; impelling booster of deep space probes; vehicle 
of re-entry test devices; silent, ready sentinel of free- 
dom; deadly, destructive bearer of nuclear warheads. In 
its 91 firings as of June 1—62 military and 29 special— 
Thorhas demonstrated an impressive degree of reliability. 
In terms of usable payload weight, it has supplied the 
initial push for 88 percent of the payload pounds placed 
in orbit by the United States. It has functioned flaw- 
lessly in more than 90 percent of its assignments as a 
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space-vehicle booster. It has provided the first-stage 
boost for more than 50 percent of our space successes. 

When the Thor first thundered successfully from its 
launch pad in September 1957, its greatest promise was 
that it would effectively do the job it was designed to 
do—provide the Air Force with an intermediate range 
(1,500 mile) ballistic missile. A year later, America’s 
first IRBM was deployed overseas to assume a ready 
posture in the United Kingdom. But it was destined for 
accomplishments far greater than maintaining an inter- 
minable, statuesque pose as one cog in the deterrent 
arsenal of the Free World. 

Even as the Thor proved itself in early tests as a 
weapon system, events were shaping the quadruple per- 
sonality of the missile that was to form the heart of 
America’s space program. During ensuing months, mod- 
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Thor rises to its vertical firing position as its protective 
shelter (left) slides clear. Site is at Vandenberg AFB 





ified Thors would loft Explorer VI and Tiros into orbit, 
blast Pioneer I and V into distant space, place seven 
Discoverers and the Transit 1-B into orbit. 

Even the Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman have profited 
from the Thor program. Before these ICBMs could 
achieve full potential, the problem of engineering ad- 
vanced light weight nose cones capable of re-entry into 
the earth’s atmosphere had to be solved. 

Thor thus began a series of long-range nose-cone 
separation tests in early 1958. The climax of this series 
came in July of that year. Roaring from Cape Canav- 
eral, the first Thor-A ble exceeded ICBM range by trav- 
eling 6,000 miles. Telemetry data more than confirmed 
the design adequacy of the advanced nose cone and its 
ablative* coating, leading to the solid-propellant ICBM 
Minuteman and improvements in the performance char- 
acteristics of the Atlas and Titan. 

Thor-A bles, used in several series, are simply basic 
Thor airframes on which are mounted one or two addi- 
tional propulsion units. 


Into Space 


Now the Thor—its reliability and capability clearly 
evident—became the primary booster for vehicles in- 
volved in four separate programs. One was the scien- 
tific orbital program under National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Another the lunar and deep 
space probes also under NASA, but initiated by the 
USAF’s Ballistic Missile Division. 

*Surface erosion due to the heat of re-entry. This is a gradual melt-off 
process whereby the re-entry vehicle is protected from the intense heat of 


atmospheric friction (12.000 degree F. for the ICBM), by dissipating the 
heat along with the eroding surface. 
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The Air Force also conducted what might be termed 
a series of military orbital experiments. These included 
the famed Discoverer shots which employed the basic 
Thor with several modifications, some of which were 
the Able models. The Air Force also continued jts 
series of re-entry investigations. 

The famous Thor-Able series presents a somewhat 
confused picture at this point, because Thor-Ables 
were used in one or more of the shots of each of several 
basic programs. But considered from a “series” stand- 
point, the true meaning of Thor-Able employment be- 
comes clearer. The first of the Thor-Able series has 
already been described as the experiments in nose-cone 
development. Another important part of the first Thor. 
Able series were investigations which furthered the s¢j- 
ence of space medicine by biomedical experiments in 
which telemetry data was received regarding the physi- 
cal condition of a mouse carried within a specially 
equipped capsule in the re-entry vehicle. 

The second series of Thor-Able shots were the ex- 
ploratory lunar probes. During August 1958, successful 
Thor firings proved the potential of the Able vehicles, 
setting the stage for the first lunar attempt on the 17th 
of that month. It was short-lived—the missile exploded 
after 77 seconds of flight. 

On October 11, however, Thor-Able I carried Pio- 
neer I 71,300 statute miles into space, the deepest pen- 
etration to that time. Telemetry from this flight pro- 
vided invaluable data concerning the Van Allen belts 


“] think we ran into a satellite!” 
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of radiation and man’s ultimate ability to penetrate 
these layers. Further, this shot exercised successfully 
the worldwide network of tracking, data acquisition and 
communications stations, all established by the Ballistic 
Missile Division within a few months. 

The third series of Able test vehicles (Able II, spring 
of 1959), advanced still further scientific knowledge 
and development of re-entry vehicles. The 15,000 
m.p.h. flights made significant contributions to ablation 
nose cones which will be used on all Titans and all but 
the first squadron of Atlases. In order to get maximum 
development benefit from this series of tests, the first 
full-range flight tests of Titan’s guidance system were 
carried out. Its accuracy permitted the first ICBM- 
range recovery of two complete re-entry vehicles as 
physical proof of the adequacy of newer ablation ma- 
terials. 

Beginning last March, Thor triggered the most recent 
U.S. space fusillade by boosting Pioneer V into a solar 
orbit. Vital data on the far reaches of space have been 
transmitted to earth from this satellite, which is carry- 
ing the world’s first interplanetary communications 
system. 

“On April 1, the Tiros I meteorological satellite was 
propelled into an earth orbit by a three-stage vehicle, 
with the Thor providing the initial impetus. 

Transit 1-B, the Navy’s navigation-aid satellite, was 
launched 12 days later from Cape Canaveral, and 
again the Thor started the vehicle on its way. And on 
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Who was the first rocket man of record in what is 
now the U. S.? The honor would seem to belong to 
Captain John Smith, the same colorful individual who 
once is supposed to have escaped having his head 
bashed in by angry braves, thanks to the timely inter- 
vention of the Indian maiden, Pocahontas. 

_ “In the evening we fired a few rackets, which flying 
into the ayre, terrified the poore Salvages,” wrote the 
redoubtable soldier, who in those days of phonetic 
Spelling assembled his words by ear. 

His account of what appears to be the earliest 
launches noted on our soil may be found in The 
Generall Historie of Virginia, New-England, and the 
Summer Isles. For the work, Smith drew heavily on his 
Personal experiences during the years, 1607-09, when 
he was largely instrumental in the survival of James- 
town, Va., the first permanent British settlement on the 
North American Continent. It is history’s loss that the 
captain neglects to identify the others of the “we” who 





April 15, with a first-stage boost from Thor, the Dis- 
coverer XI satellite streaked into a polar orbit in an- 
other phase of the nation’s effort to return a capsule 
from space and recover it in the mid-Pacific area. 

This was one of the busiest firing periods since last 
August, when eight Thors were blasted off launch pads 
at Cape Canaveral and Vandenberg AFB during a 25- 
day period. 

In the nation’s space effort, cooperation between the 
Air Force, which is responsible for military space pro-- 
grams, and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, the civilian agency in charge of scientific 
space exploration, is close and effective. 

As Lt. Gen. Bernard Schriever recently pointed out, 
“The interest of the United States in space is twofold. 
First is its scientific exploration of peaceful purposes 
which adds to the sum total of all human knowledge. 
. .. Second is the use of space as a medium with which 
to maintain the peace.” 

The first Thor was delivered by the Douglas Aircraft 
Company in a record 9’ months after contract sig- 
nature. The missile is 65 feet long, has a tank diameter 
of eight feet, and weighs approximately 100,000 pounds 
at launch. Compared to the bigger ICBMs, it isn’t too 
impressive, size-wise. But judging from its past per- 
formance, the thunder of Thor will continue to herald 
America’s progress in the space age for some time 
to come. 


—T. R. STURM 
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participated in this colonial rocketry exercise. 

The missiles employed were of the pyrotechnic 
variety but, judging by their effect on “the poore 
salvages,” they were useful as a psychological weapon. 

Incidentally, the “racket” spelling for rocket is quite 
common in 17th century English writings. And anyone 
proficient in handling the things was termed a “racket- 
er,” but naturally. 


—WILLIAM A. KINNEY 


























by Maj. Gen. Perry B. Griffith 


Seven-League 
Boots for TAC 





The tanker force providing aerial refueling for supersonic tactical 
global capability of the Tactical Air Command. 


[I discussing military airpower as an instrument of 
national policy, we airmen like to talk about flexibil- 
ity—meaning the capacity to adapt available resources 
to the requirements of any situation or any conceivable 
arrangement of circumstances. While strategic impera- 
tives have brought about a considerable modification in 
the composition of the Air Force during recent years, 
the traditional characteristic of flexibility—exploited so 
successfully during World War Il—continues to endure. 
It is most vividly evident in our tactical combat forces— 
and particularly in the global operations of the Tactical 
Air Command. 

In addition to the classical mission of providing close 
support for ground forces, tactical fighter-bomber and 
reconnaissance aircraft can deploy at lightning speed to 
any corner of the globe. Tactical fighters staging from 
the United States can deliver conventional firepower— 
or nuclear force of volcanic proportions—to targets 
thousands of miles from home in a matter of hours. 

The key to this versatility is of course, without ques- 
tion, the aerial refueling capability developed in the 
Tactical Air Command over the past several years. The 
elasticity of tactical airpower can be expected to expand 
even further as refueling techniques are refined and pol- 
ished to meet progressive challenges in the future. No 
single innovation of recent times has contributed more 
to airpower flexibility than the tanker system which now 
supports TAC, the combat command with a mission un- 
restricted by specifics and charged with the most diverse 
responsibility for maintaining the national security. 

The tanker force which serves TAC worldwide is 
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comprised of a single wing, the 4505th Air Refueling 
Wing of the 836th Air Division, plus one squadron each 
from PACAF and USAFE when required. Two squad- 
rons of the 4505th Wing are located at Langley AFB, 
Va., home of TAC headquarters. The other two are sta- 
tioned respectively at England AFB, La., and Biggs 
AFB, Tex. Elements of these squadrons, operating ona 
rotational TDY basis, provide tanker service from a 
number of strategic locations scattered around the 
world. 

Historically, the possibility of aerial refueling in 
trigued the curiosity of airmen long before any practical 
military application was envisioned. As far back as the 
days of the stunt men—the wing-walkers in breeches 
and goggles, flyers recognized the considerable cost—in 
energy—of lifting the aircraft up from the ground to op- 
erating altitude, and this inspired earliest efforts at mid- 
air refueling. 

In June of 1923 two pilots of the Air Service, Capt. 
L. H. Smith and Lt. J. P. Richter, carried out the first 
complete pipeline refueling between aircraft, and the 
same pair shortly thereafter used this technique to estab- 
lish a world’s endurance flying record of 37 hours and 
15 minutes in a DH-4 over San Diego. Then in 1929 
the famous flight of the Question Mark took place, 
when Maj. Carl Spaatz and his crew set a new record 
of about 151 hours using essentially the same refueling 
technique employed in 1923. : 

But nothing very much came of these early exper 
ments. No more than a handful of visionaries truly a 
preciated the potentialities of the airplane as a long 
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range weapon at the time. Graduates of World War II 
will remember that we were forced to develop tip tanks 
in something of a hurry as an expedient in extending 
the range of the fighters. 

In 1953, after cessation of hostilities in Korea, the 
United States embarked on a new policy for the na- 
tional defense. This concept, designed to create a de- 
fense posture geared to any eventuality, reserved to the 
Strategic Air Command the major responsibility as air- 
power deterrent against all-out war. Global responsibil- 
ity for all other contingencies devolved on the tactical 
air forces. Thus with commitments extending all the 
way from the SEATO area of Southeast Asia and 
around the world to the countries of NATO, mobility 
more than ever became the magic touchstone of tac- 
tical airpower capability. From this point, aerial refuel- 
ing became a matter of the utmost urgency, and from 
this situation evolved the tactical tanker force as it 
exists today. 

Early development of aerial tanker techniques in 
TAC was conducted by the 405th Fighter Bomber 
Wing at Langley AFB, using KB-29 tankers with the 
SAC-type boom and employing F-84 fighters as receiv- 
ers. The system worked fairly well and a few F-84s 
were nursed over the Atlantic, but it soon became obvi- 
ous that the KB-29— in spite of its other sterling quali- 
tis—was inadequate for the task. For one thing, the 
boom system as developed at that stage allowed for 
refueling only one aircraft at a time, and TAC was 
thinking in terms of multiple refueling. For another, the 
mirror of the future already reflected the imminent ap- 
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fighters and reconnaissance aircraft pumps vital lifeblood into the 


pearance of supersonic aircraft with improved high- 
altitude capability. The venerable B-29 just couldn’t 
deliver the goods. 

In looking about for an aircraft that could be adapted 
to the requirements of global mobility, several models 
existing in the inventory were considered in turn. The 
C-119 with its considerable payload capacity was care- 
fully evaluated. The B-57 bomber with its good speed 
and altitude capability was closely scrutinized. These 
aircraft—and others—were rejected as lacking the com- 
bination of qualifications required. 

Of all the aircraft then available to TAC, the B-50 
long-range bomber showed most promise as a tanker 
provided extensive modification could be accomplished. 
The record showed that the B-50 could lift a sizeable 
payload and had a generally good performance history. 
A number of B-50s were used to deliver atomic bombs 
in the first tests at Indian Springs, Nev., and Eniwetok 
in the early 1950s. The Lucky Lady II]—a B-50A— 
made the first round-the-world flight in 1949, a distance 
of 23,452 miles, using refueling gear similar to that 
employed years earlier. 

The modifications indicated by TAC requirements 
called for fitting for the probe-and-drogue system of 
aerial refueling successfully pioneered by the British 
RAF, and installation of an intricate plumbing system 
in the aircraft. With refueling points located at each 
wing tip and at the end of the tapering fuselage, mul- 
tiple servicing capability was attainable. 

As the modified KB-50s began to appear, the un- 
pleasantness at the Suez Canal which occurred at about 
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In the early development stage 


of the tanker system in TAC, 
the KB-29 was used to refuel 
F-84s. The system worked well 
enough, but TAC began casting 
about for a tanker aircraft with 
longer range, higher operational 
ceiling, and greater speed. Adop- 
tion of the KB-50] proved to be 
an important step toward more 


polished proficiency. 


that time pointed up the importance of the TAC mis- 
sion. The training program intended to provide the nec- 
essary practice and skill required of pilots and crews 
was extended throughout TAC. Exercise followed exer- 
cise in brisk succession, and it was found that the new 
procedure could be mastered with reasonable effort. 

The TAC tanker system next took a broad step for- 
ward when the Hayes Engineering Co. came up with a 
plan to fit the KB-50 with a J-47 jet engine at each 
wing tip. Performance and all-around capability surged 
upward as a result. The altitude of the refueling opera- 
tion was raised from 17,000 to 29,000 feet, and the 
speed increased to 230 knots, a more favorable ap- 
proach to the cruising speed of the fighters. In the 
KB-50J TAC found an aircraft capable of lifting nearly 
78,000 pounds of fuel, with a range of 4,550 nautical 
miles, and a maximum thrust at takeoff of 25,760 
pounds. Fuel can be transferred to three aircraft simul- 
taneously at a rate of 830 gallons per minute. 

The improved capability of the KB-50J as a tanker 
did not, of course, magically solve all the problems in- 
volved, nor have all of them been solved to date. It 
was necessary—among other things—to determine a 
common denominator between the characteristics of the 
tanker and receiver so as to arrive at the ideal operating 
procedure for refueling. Much of the training carried 
out under all conceivable conditions was based on trial 
and error, as tactics were examined, re-evaluated, re- 
vised, and sometimes discarded. 

Out of these few crowded years of tough, realistic 
training emerged the distinctive airpower structure 
known as the Composite Air Strike Force—or CASF. 
As part of the evolutionary process, all tanker units in 
TAC were consolidated in a single wing—the 4505th 
Air Refueling Wing—in June of 1958, and CASF was 
ready to meet the challenge posed by the explosive 
crisis in the Middle East a month later. 

The record shows that the jets flying from the United 
States were in position at Adana, Turkey, just 131% 
hours after the alert was sounded. This remarkable feat 
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was made possible by the tankers which rendezvoused 
with the formations along the way. 

Providentially, the mission to the Middle East was 
successful and violence was averted. But if further mili- 
tary requirements had developed, tankers of the 429th 
Air Refueling Squadron, commanded at the time by 
Maj. Charles English, were on the spot at Adana to 
provide support. 

It was at this particular point in time as the excite- 
ment surrounding Lebanon began to subside that I as- 
sumed command of the 836th Air Division. Any respite 
derived from resolution of problems on one side of the 
world was short-lived; a new crisis erupted on Formosa. 
Once again a TAC deployment—this time CASF-X- 
Ray—was under way with the 429th and 622d Air 
Refueling Squadrons providing tanker support. 

The vast distances of the Pacific placed a heavy strain 
on aircraft and men, tanker and receiver alike. I went 
along on this one to observe the operation from the 
vantage point of the pilot’s seat in a KB-50J. The de- 
ployment was swift and efficient, but not without inci- 
dent as the tankers found themselves faced with the 
additional duty of “saving” aircraft low on fuel and 
faced with the prospect of going into the water. 

There is one story told by the refueling crews of a 
young fighter pilot who made 22 unsuccessful attempts 
to hook up with his tanker. Thwarted, and with “bingo” 
fuel remaining, he was finally forced to turn aside and 
head back for the mainland. The tanker commander 
had been keeping the flight leader apprised of the situ- 
ation, and the latter finally replied, “Well, it wasnt 
your fault, but I just made an adjutant out of a fighter 
pilot.” 

The young man made it safely back to his base. I am 
sure he later enjoyed a good many hours of tanker 
receiver practice, if, indeed, he did not become a pape 
pusher. 





*Bingo fuel is defined by TAC as the refueling abor xs 
point alona the refueling track at which the receiver is Nirected to retu 
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$ ; 
to the recovery base in the event that the fuel transfer is not successful. 
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Fortunately the majority of fighter pilots are a good 
deal more skillful than the unfortunate subject of the 
above story, but even without the urgencies of a situa- 
tion like Lebanon or Formosa a sticky condition can 
sometimes develop in routine training. In December 
1959 a squadron of fighter aircraft took off from Ber- 
muda on a flight to Europe in a no-notice readiness 
test. They were scheduled to rendezvous over the ocean 
with tankers flying out from Lajes Field. Prevailing 
winds were forecast to be on the tail for the fighters. 
Predictions, however, have a way of being unreliable 
over the broad expanse of the ocean, even when pro- 
nounced by experienced weathermen. Shortly after 
takeoff the wind veered to head-on at three times the 
velocity anticipated, and the fighters with their scanty 
navigation equipment droned on, completely unaware 
that they were flying into trouble. 

Navigators of the tanker force with their more elab- 
orate instruments were quick to recognize the predica- 
ment as they approached the rendezvous point. The 
tanker commander ordered his force to overfly the 
meeting place and contact the fighters as far out as pos- 
sible. When the hookup was made the covey was woe- 
fully low on JP-4, but from this point forward the 
flight proceeded uneventfully. 

Another incident in the same segment of the world 
involved a flight of F-100s en route from Bermuda to 
Europe on routine rotational deployment. Again the re- 
fueling rendezvous was scheduled in the area of the 
Azores. But after the fighters had passed the point of 
no return out from Bermuda, weather at Lajes Field 
dropped to a new low. The tanker force was grounded. 
There were no alternates available to the fighters, and 
the tanker commander held a hurried conference. In 


TAC PIN-UP. Airmen in 
Tactical Air Command en- 
vision the future use of a 
long-range, high-speed jet 
tanker such as the KC-135. 
Such a tanker could ac- 
company fighters on over- 
water hops as an integral 
part of the formation. 
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spite of the low ceiling and rough, gusty winds he 
launched the aircraft and made the rendezvous success- 
fully. The return to Lajes was just as rough as the take- 
off and the tankers suffered some blown tires as a result 
of landing in heavy cross winds. But this was a small 
price to pay for a squadron of million-dollar aircraft 
and the lives of professional airmen. 

Tactical Air Command considers the rotation of tac- 


tical fighter and reconnaissance squadrons between | 


bases in the U. S. and stations overseas a part of rou- 
tine procedure. There is a continuous stream of traffic 
from continent to continent using the aerial refueling 
capability of the 450S5th Wing. In addition to the rota- 
tional units, most aircraft ferried overseas by the 
4440th Aircraft Delivery Group—a component of the 
836th Air Division—use the aerial refueling service. 
These include replacement units going to tactical organ- 
izations overseas and aircraft committed to the air 
forces of allied nations under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. Of the 4440th Group’s several hundred foreign 
deliveries made last year, the majority flew nonstop with 
the aid of the tankers. 

In earlier years when fighters bound for Europe fol- 
lowed the island-hopping route—Newfoundland to Ice- 
land to Scotland—the journey could sometimes take 
weeks, or even months, if maintenance problems devel- 
oped along the way. Malfunctions are more likely to 
occur incident to landings and takeoffs rather than in 
straight and level flight. 

The tanker force now provides refueling service over 
both the Atlantic and Pacific by maintaining flights of 
tankers on TDY at suitable strategic locations. These 
tanker flights normally are comprised of fewer than a 
squadron and the period of TDY less than 30 days. 
































Maintenance and support detachments are assigned to 
the overseas stations for the normal tour. 

During the period of my association with the tanker 
force, I have observed Col. Charles W. Howe’s 4505th 
Air Refueling Wing develop from a groping and grow- 
ing organization into an unusually efficient military 
machine. I use the term military machine in its broader 
sense to include not only the performance of aircraft 
and aircrews but the morale, efficiency, and conscien- 
tiousness demonstrated in every facet of the operation. 

As of the present moment I rate the formation flying 
of the big birds as topnotch, and communications dis- 
cipline as superlative. When the navigator picks up the 
receivers on his scope no unnecessary radio exchange 
takes place until the rendezvous point is reached. Then 
with a minimum of conversation the fighters are steered 
into the waiting tanker formation. The leader vectors 
his wingmen and element leaders into the tankers; each 
receiver knows precisely which drogue he will use, and 
at a prearranged signal all make hookup simultane- 
ously. Each receiver then switches to the same radio 
frequency as the reel operator, but the only exchange 
is an occasional bit of advice from the tanker and in- 
formation on the poundage of fuel off-loaded. The en- 
tire operation from hookup to disengagement is con- 
ducted quietly, quickly and efficiently in a matter of 
minutes. Finally the tanker navigator gives a positive 
fix to the fighter leader, a course to his next point, and 
the fighters are on their way. 

But now what of the future? Obviously the elderly 
KB-50J cannot go on forever. At the present time the 
tanker force is supplying refueling service to every type 
of fighter and reconnaissance aircraft in the tactical in- 
ventory. From the earlier tests with the F-84 we have 
moved forward to the F-100, B-66, F-101, F-104, and 
F-105. It is necessary for all these aircraft in flight to 
make a sacrifice in arriving at a compromise with the 
capabilities of the tanker. In approaching the rendez- 
vous the fighter must descend from its most economical 
crusing altitude; speed must be reduced appreciably. It 
is readily apparent that the KB-50J has reached the end 
of the line. 

Inevitably, a new tanker will appear in TAC as soon 
as orderly, methodical progress will permit. The obvi- 
ous candidate for successor to the KB-50 is the KC-135, 
now in use with SAC, and if this should come to pass, 
several new avenues of interesting possibilities are 
opened. The present problem of sacrifice in speed and 
altitude would be immediately eliminated. Further, the 
characteristics of the KC-135 lend themselves to a new 
concept in tactical global capability. 

This concept is based on employing the tanker as an 
integral component of the strike force, right in forma- 
tion with the fighters. In this way a more or less con- 
tinual orderly transfer of fuel can be conducted during 
flight, and the superior navigational equipment in the 
tanker will enable it to serve as a completely reliable 
bellwether over open stretches of water. 

In a combat situation, the fighters conceivably could 
leave the tanker on the perimeter of the enemy’s air 
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defense area and go in for the strike with a full load of 
fuel. Upon completion of the mission, the fighters would 
reassemble about the tanker, and the entire formation 
proceed for home with no worries about fuel or nayj. 
gation. 

The tankermen serving with TAC are proud of their 
present-day contribution to the capability of tactical 
airpower, but without the vision and aspiration that 
look upward and forward progress would come to q 
halt. The KC-135 coupled with the fighter-bomber or 
reconnaissance team will give the Air Force a quick. 
moving strike force that will be hard to beat. =e 




































GENERAL GRIFFITH 


Now assigned to Headquarters, USAF, 4% 
Deputy Inspector General for Safety, General 
Griffith formerly commanded the 836th Air Be 
vision with headquarters at Langley AFB, Va 
In the closing paragraphs of this article, he Gi 
scribes a technique of air-to-air refueling whigh 
would greatly enhance the strike capabilities @t 
TAC’s global CASFs. A flight to test this tegie 
nique was made early last May. 

F-100 tactical fighter aircraft from 
AFB, La., George AFB, Calif., and Cami 
AFB, N. Mex., flew a simulated trans-Atla 
mission accompanied by KC-135 tankers i 


vided by SAC. - 

The fighters and tankers took off from 
Beach, S. C., flew up the east coast to New Eig 
land, south then to Florida and finally nom 
again to Myrtle Beach. The test mission covere® 
almost exactly 4,000 miles over 21 states aa 
as far out as 200 miles over the Atlantic. I 
zig-zag course compared comfortably with aa 
stop flight over the Atlantic. Three aerial ref 
ings were made and the F-100s landed Wit 
1,800 to 2,000 pounds of fuel remaining. “9 
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Aerospace weapons of Defense, 


Manned and Unmanned, they are 


Paired 


for Peace 


Armed with air-to-air nuclear missiles and cap- 
able of operating above 50,000 feet, Air Defense 
Command’s F-106 daily streaks through American 
skies at speeds up to Mach 2. 

The Mission: Intercept and identify unknown 


aircraft and destroy them if they prove hostile. 
Paired with the F-106 and other front line 


fighter-interceptors, are the deadly Bomarcs—sur- 
face-to-air guided missiles. The Bomarc’s presence 
is a strong factor in deterring any attack. Should 
the partners ever be called upon to perform their 
ultimate function, their supersonic speed, range 
and nuclear punch would enable them to stop the 
enemy before the attack could reach highly popu- 
lated areas. 

The Bomarc’s capability for remote and auto- 
matic launch—against subsonic and supersonic 
targets—from SAGE control centers, 1,500 miles 
distant, has been effectively demonstrated. 


Photo courtesy Thiokol Chemical Corp. 














The threat which North America faces today is primarilya 


: 


ra 
bomber threat. In about three years the ICBM will become y 


the major threat. But even then it will be a mixed three 4 
A 3 


consisting of missiles and bombers. We in CONAD, of e 


course, foresee the day when the Soviet manned bomber 


becomes the secondary threat. But with ability to operate 
on-the-deck with relative immunity, or to launch supe ~ 
sonic air-to-ground missiles, or to drop megaton bo 
accurately on target, the bomber force available for th , 
next 10 years could still be a fatal — even though sece 
ary — threat. 

General Laurence S. Kuter 


To the Subcommittee on Military Constructiél 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 








